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Linguistics and English Literature; appointees with first degrees In 
English maybe required lo teach some basic English Literature as 
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participate In other duties as assigned by the department, Including 
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anonymnus poem, from (lie library of the third Duke of Portland 
(Prime Minister 178.1 mid I8U7-9). Portland married into the 
Devonshire family und must have known Chahworth well, 
Laurence Sterne: Sterne's Letters to his Friends on various occasion. 
To which is mlded, his History of a Watch Coat. London, ffll $350 
First, edition, Kvn , coniutuporary calf. William Combe was probity 
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his own fabrication has since been proved to be Sterne's, and the find 
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An Autobiography 
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George Ewart Evans is best known as the author of a sequence of remarkable 
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Lia m Hudson 

F.G. BAILEY 

The Tactical Uses of Passion: AnEssnyon 
Power, Reason, and Reality 
275pp. Cornell University Press. £25 
(paperback, £8.50). 

08014 1556X 

Like most devices that devour our lives, com- 
mittees are hard to place. We accept them as 
filling the gap between youthful idealism and 
pension, but still they hover uncertainly in the 
mind, refusing to be quite simply this or that. 
On the one hand, the committee is the orderly 
way of doing things. Reason is its dominant 
virtue. Yet it is the committee, more than any 
other feature of institutional life, that forces us 
lo acknowledge, as Oxenstierna warned his 
son, u how small a part reason plays in gov- 
erning the world". For all its air of rationality, 
the elaboration of its procedural rules, the 
1 committee remains a focus of unease. While 
some of the doubts and ambiguities it gener- 
ates are practical - matters of how committees 
•; work, what purposes they serve - others are, 
for lack of a better word, moral. Committees 
are shrouded in a sense of the equivocal; and 
; they are so not for a single reason, but for a nest • 
of reasons that are woven into one another and 
loosely interlock. 

Churchill, it is said, after a passionately pat- 
• dotic speech in the Commons during the war, 
hurling defiance in Hitler’s face, shaking his 
audience with emotion and shaking himself 
loo, stepped outside and, with an impish grin, 
remarked to a crony “That got the sods , didn’t 
it!" If you are worldly wise such a comment fits 
into place as part of the management of an 
unruly world, a recognition of its contradic- 
tions. If not. It edges dangerously close to the 
. obscene, 

Many of us who fail to achieve worldly wis- . 
‘ hone- the less shuffle ' towards ^ " ‘ 


idealism fades. Churchill, it slowly dawns, may 
\ have been an actor whose cause was impecc- 
able; a showman, but a man of destiny too, 

. whose comments off-stage are an irrelevance, 
Those asides of his might even have been an 
admission of humility; his acknowledgment, 
after god-lilce flight, that he was just as boring- 
ly mortal as the man passing water at his left or 
right elbow.. To be the vehicle of history is 
bound to exert a psychological strain; and the 


strain is there even when history chooses to 
express itself through Minor Works. 

Yet however much of a pro one is, such a 
story must stir a ripple of disquiet. (And if it 
does not stir a ripple, it ought to, one is temp- 
ted to say.) We can repeat it with relish, match 
it with chestnuts about Harold Wilson or Lloyd 
George, adopt the sardonic tone appropriate 
to the inside track. But a sense of moral queasi- 
ness refuses quite to evaporate. It is part of our 
vision of a just life that there should be no such 
chasms between the story told to the audience 
across the footlights and the story told behind 
the hand. 

All this, it need hardly be said, is the stuff of 
social science. Power and persuasion; the so- 
cial construction of rationality; the institution- 
al basis of political action. One would expect 
social scientists to have pored in their scores 
over the committees in their own universities 
for the past half century or more; to have used 
them as the basis of countless scholarly in- 
quiries. Here, for once, they are not outsiders 
trying to make sense of the alien, grappling 
with language barriers and strange customs. 
They already know what it is like to sit around 
that particular sort of table and observe those 
procedural rules. They have immediate access 
to what passes through the actors’ minds: they 
can talk to them over coffee afterwards, or, 
simpler still, introspect. 

Yet for all the thousands of anthropologists, 
sociologists, social psychologists and political 
scientists who have danced with brilliance on 
the academic stage, scarcely one has so much 
as hinted at an academic interest in what com- 
mittees do. Why? The moment the question is 
posed, it answers itself. They cannot make ex- 
plicit the ways in which this particular set of 
games are piayed without spoiling their own 
chances of winning them. If Churchill had pre- 
ceded his heart-stirring address to the Com- 
mons with an impish grin and a widely audible 
■remark abouLneHina .he sod,- his -Mr.*. 


petllCU yajrv.1 aw. _ , 

This, then, is the social scientist s dilemma. 
How does he spill the beans while preserving 
his position? It * one that The Tactical Uses of 
Passion makes a brave bid to resolve. 

Bailey is : an anthropologist, . used to . remote, 
cultures, who has already taken committees 

seriously, .add here does so again. As his title 
implies, he is interested in how people get their 
• way, and others are swept aside in order that 
this tan happan. Hia teats be takes from his 


own experience of sitting in committees, from 
works of political science, including the Chur- 
chill story just mentioned, and from literature, 
particularly C. P. Snow and John le Can*. 

Profesor Bailey’s treatment of the commit-- 
tee is heavily weighted towards the practical. 
In undertaking it, he remains within the social 
scientist’s equivalent of the kirk. Notoriously, 
though, a danger awaits. In a field like this, 
dispassion slips easily into relish, and relish 
into celebration. Inadvertently, he may create 
new heroes. His observations may be all the 
more persuasively a matter of “ought" for 
being cast onto the page in the form of "is”. 

The early chapters of The Tactical Uses of 
Passion establish Bailey as scholarly. If, in the 
end, he is going to fall into this particularly 
modern error, it will not be through careless- 
ness. He will do so because his treatment of 
committee life is in understandable but danger- 
ous ways partial, and because the error is, in 
any case, extraordinarily difficult to avoid. 

In the event, these early chapters are given 
over to issues that should be the concern of 
psychologists but are left to neighbours: the 
notion, for example, that there are colonies of 
selves in each of us - the tactical , moral, civic, 
silly and divine selves - and that these are 
deployed, within contexts like that of a com- 
mittee, according to certain detectable 
rhythms. It is the civic self that provides the 
dominant tone of a committee’s work, but ex- 
cursions are executed either into displays of 
hostility, where moral or tactical selves come 
into operation, or into demonstrations oF soli- 
darity, where it is the jokes of the silly self that 
do the work. Phrases like "Time to get down to 
business...” and “The task that faces 
us . . ." signal that the civic self is asserting 
itself, in the speaker's mind at least; whereas 
phrases like “I thought we did that rather 
well . . ." and “We’re on form today . . .” 
show that it is a traffic that permits distance 
too. (The' moral self enters this analysis, it 


his values are affronte 

struggle to get his own way.) ti 

A committee is seen as having a “career , 

■ ^^rtrough^atiS^i durlhg Width mwdberjT: 
evolve and use what Bailey calls a, ’’sophisti- 
cated code", . to senility, where sophistications 
become an end in themselves. Bailey examines 
the rhetorics of assertion 'and compromise, 


largely by means of examples from politicians’ 
speeches; but it is the sophisticated code that 
exerts the greatest fascination, and it is to this 
that lie returns towards the end. 

A passage from Snow’s The Search is dwelt 
upon: the one in which the members of an 
exalted scientific committee bicker with one 
another about whether to meet in London, 
Oxford ot Cambridge, or somewhere further 
afield. As it happens. Snow’s dialogue has 
worn badly. Men of science can still be heard to 
niggle with one another in that embarrassingly 
smug yet pea-brained way, but they do so now 
in parody of a manner long abandoned. A 
sense of immediacy returns when Bailey turns 
to 1c Carry’s The Honourable Schoolboy. First, 
Elizabeth Worthington, later Liese, receives 
attention; and then, right at the end, Bailey 
settles upon the steering committee which re- 
ceives George Smiley's report on Mr Ko. 

Elizabeth Worthington is helpful because 
she reopens the question of multiple selves and 
the significance of the relation between them. 
"Of course” , her abandoned husband explains, 
“kisses means nothing with her. She kisses ev- 
erybody, the pupils, her giri-friends-stie’d kiss 
the dustman, anyone.” What is more, ‘'every 
relationship has to be a conquest. With her 
child, the waiter at the restaurant . . . Then, 
when she's won them, they bore her. Natur- 
ally." 

There is the question, of course - Bailey 
describes it as a "common-sense" one - of 
whether Elizabeth Worthington is sincere. He 
concedes that, elsewhere in le Carry's narra- 
tive, she could be loyal to those who have 
befriended her or have been her lovers, and 
that this is an equivalent of sincerity: “Tell him 
I kept faith”, she says, “It’s what he cares about 
most. I stuck to the deal.” But sincerity is, 
within the terms of the account Bailey under- 
takes, a peripheral matter: 


to be insincere, so far as the culture of peraunsion is 
concerned. Is to be lud 


that kind of truth is unattainable, sometimes even tor 
oneself. 

What is critical j? the mingling together of 

: 

. abeth’s case; what is mingled are the moral and . 
tactical selves. These are in principle anti- 
pathetic, yet they coexist - as it were, ^"per- 
centages" - in the mind of every politically 
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motivated person. There is a puzzle here, in 
other words, about which minglings are per- 
ceived as abominable and which not. Whether 
Bailey resolves this or merely side-steps it, I 
was uncertain. In any event, he moves forward 
by drawing another distinction: that between 
the mentionable and the unmentionable, what 
is above the line and what below. In gatherings 
like the le Carrf steering committee, items 
from below the line have to be used, but can 
only be used indirectly; and it is in this devious- 
ness, if I have followed Bailey, that the essence 
of the sophisticated code resides. 

Winning depends, in other words, on sensi- 
tivity to local ground-rules and guile. You have 
to know which corners can be cut, and which 
not. While , as the author puts it, you can usual- 
ly use a hammer to put screws into softwood, 
“hammering screws into hardwood is courting 
disaster". But what actually happens in that 
committee meeting about Mr Ko? Le Carrd 
fans will know that one is never quite sure . As 
the television screen reminded us week after 
week, George Smiley's is a world in which 
there are wooden dolls within wooden dolls, 
circles within circles. It is part of le Carry's 
technique to leave his readers on the outside 
rather than inviting them in. Wilbraham and 
his team from the Commonwealth Office play 
simple-mindedly in ultra-sophisticated sur- 
roundings and are outsmarted - that much is 
clear. Enderby from the FO, on the other 
hand, is altogether more suave. “Nicely played 
hand”, he is heard to observe afterwards. Also 
“Pity about old Wilbraham. He’d have run 
India rather well". 

In retrospect, it is established, too, that the 
fix was in; that, unless Smiley misplayed his 
cards, he was gping to get what he needed. It is 
on Smiley that, as onlookers, we concentrate. 
He is )e Carry’s hero because he pursues a 
vision - a. meeting of minds with bis opposite 
number in Moscow, Karla - that' is more a 
nP than of conquest, and 

reminds us, perhaps too insistently, am|li,.'J i V‘ ! 

1 K new 'sM sittgtiiaT 

Kind, Committee Man incarnate, precisely be- 
' Sm ,S °" fWard,y 80 mild ' sexu « 1| y so insig- 

, By implication, though, Smiley is the hero 
, not only ofle CarnS > books but of Bailey's too. 

V™? 8r “ ?nV many ° f the otllcr on 

v ^'^ hk ^ ,ysisrsbaseda ^mboth{wycholo- ‘ 

' 1 5|^- nd 3 mora,ly eir OT' manoeuvres 
■' ^ the fmgo -has it - leave a 

'S'R 1 ! 6 atmosphere of a charade main- 
tained in theinterests of same private vanity or , 

; hunger. Eajly on, for instance, Bailey de- 
scribes a colleague; a dean in a new university 

; and a man whom, from his description, many " 

• W ink we recognize; A great empire- 

pullder, he was gifted wjth an unusual warmth. ‘ 


of personality, a rare sensitivity in his dealings 
with others, and a quite un-English ability to 
use displays of emotion - both the light and (he 
dark emotions - to bring people to his side." 
He has an Achilles’ heel though, “interdiscip- 
linary studies"; and in pursuit of this vision, he 
seems, in Bailey's pages, scarcely a human 
being at all, more a wayward instrument. 

The first of the worries that The Tactical 
Uses of Passion leaves in its wake is that it 
makes its actors seem vaguely tawdry: with the 
exception, that is, of characters drawn from 
fiction. And this is a second worry. In using 
material from novels as his text, Bailey antici- 
pates difficulty, but does not quite seem to see 
where the difficulty lies. “Le Carry’s novel is 
especially appropriate", he snys, "because like 
Snow's Search, it is offered as a realistic 
novel” . . . “there is nothing unfamiliar, no- 
thing that rings false, in what the characters do 
and say”. He is right that the committee meet- 
ing in The Honourable Schoolboy does ring 
true. As we read, characters spring to life on 
the page, dialogue sparkles. But these are tech- 
nical effects, part of the spell-binder's stock-in- 
trade. Has le Carre ever attended such a com- 
mittee meeting in person? I believe not. And 
are characters in real life ever as neatly 
stereotyped as Enderby and Wilbraham prove 
to be; FO smooth. Commonwealth Office 
rough? Le Carrd has a wonderful ear for dia- 
logue - that is to say, a wonderful gift for 
writing sentences that the reader will secept as 


the equivalent of spontaneous utterance - Init 
that is something quite apurt from the dispas- 
sionate observation of (he ethnographer. The 
risk is that, in using successful fiction as a 
source, Bailey will feed back to us stereotypes 
that are no less stereotypical for being rework- 
ed with unusual skill. 

Despite its subtlety and erudition, the analy- 
sis of The Tactical Uses of Passion has a curious 
effect. It throws you back on your own experi- 
ence of committees in a mood of doubt. In- 
stead of new-found illumination, “Now 1 see it 
all . . one mutters “Yes, but ...” It has 
always been easy, one might almost say natu- 
ral, to describe committees in terms of ploys 
and gambits, fixes and wangles. But most of us 
have attended at least a few thut were al- 
together more unsettling. We each have our un- 
easy recollections. The one that springs to tny 
mind is of a college council meeting in Cam- 
bridge, a long time ago, momentous in that it 
was a step towards major institutional change. 

At this meeting, a senior fellow, not a mem- 
ber, had asked to address the council in person. 
He stood before the meeting in his sandals, 
tears dampening his wrinkled cheeks, reassur- 
ing the younger fellows that, despite their deep 
misgivings, and despite the fact that no one 
enjoyed them, it was our collective duty to 
preserve the college’s traditions of dining and 
feasting - our duty to the college's servants 
who held such traditions dear. Passion was 
there, to be sure; and its use could well have 
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been in purl tactical. But moreim portaMltt 
were the wildly disparate worlds of mm 2! 
and value that the people in that unhajZ ' 
represented. The senior fellow's 
made out of a certain eccentricity, even* 
seted self-indulgence; but the factofiute 
made at nil was stark reminder (hat 
“lien values - “modern" ones- were £ 
thrust into the bowels of an institution fc 
over the centuries, had evolved in * 
idiosyncratic style. 

The outcome, in the short mn, wasthai 
young fellows were routed. Women n 
allowed in twice a week as long as theydidi 
stay to take port, where their presence u 
disturb the bachelor dons - not least tkea 
who had spoken with dismay of young fefo 
who “hasten home to their impatient vtag 
Feasts were to proceed as before, withe 
gluttonizing in the main body of the coSq 
hall, and their wives allowed in to watchfe 
the balcony. The tide of history .hovftw.r 
on the side of change. Within a year or »,d 
college began to go co-ed, a change that,! 
hindsight, may or may not have proved tp 

My point in dwellingon this small dranif 
illustrate what Bailey omits. Coramitteesa 
prime interest to social scientists, I would n 
to argue, not as venues for venial trieba 
ruses, nor even for the fine grain of the s? 
isticated code, in which the business of tkii 
is advanced by bat-squeak, father bm 
every now and again, they are the nxri; 
ground for the conflict and also perbapii 
reconciliation of ways of life and systcct 
value that are radically opposed; an amii 
which new visions abrade against older, tkif 
not necessarily worse ones. 

As I finished The Tactical Uses of Pam 
occurred to me that there was another^ 
about committees that Bailey might witeR 
Passionate Use of Tactics, it could be.uk 
although the reversal is perhaps a shades* 
It would deal with the means wtarty f 

•don otel Y held convictions are a dWmw, <i 
wliat niippuiib wuen vWvj cOuwcmk* » 

opposed. In such a book, siitceriljrJ fu In 
• being peripheral, becomes the heart of s 
matter. A satisfying performance would » 
longer be Enderby's “nicely played ! bmf r s 
which a lot is achieved and nolhinggiveni*? 
Instead, one in which the partidpankfr* 
themselves in their true colours-evenf,W 
event, the display is fleeting, and tbecotoj 

displayed arc drawn from a cupboard to 

several alternatives are held in store- ■ 

Such a study would still lie squarely'* 
Professor Bailey’s parent discipline, c#d 
anthropology, but it would be lew vubtw 
. to certnio sorts of complaint: to the clarinlii 
In concentrating so si ngle-ml ndedly ortW» 
he allows his netprs to present 
hollow or stunted, and even implies tM- 
boyond tactics nnd manipulations, thereaj 
thing of significance within “the culture 
.suasion” for tho social scientist td 


personal opinions and they are morec^ 
tious> “So lorig as it’s done with ! ovefl ^ . 
child’s own good” may indeed seem 8°??^ 
to Skynnet but it is a recipe which has 
all manner of parenlhl mayhcmv^JT 
ruminations concerning the 
eflts of belonging to some movement 
immediately provoke the, ceuntcr-ag^ 
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Sensible sympathies 
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Bartleby laManhattan and other essays 
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Finding a title for a collection of occasional 
essays and reviews is always a delicate and 
difficult task. A common solution is to choose 
some quotation which expresses either 
melonymically (The Common Pursuit ) or 
metaphorically (The Well-Wrought Urn ) the 
general tendency of the contents. Another is to 
allow the title of one item to stand, synecdochi- 
ttlfy, for all. Elizabeth Hardwick has followed 
the latter course, but instead of being placed at 
the beginning of her book, as is customary, the 
title essay is buried deep inside, a practice 
more familiar in collections of poems or short 
stories than in works of criticism. This, howev- 
er.lsentirely appropriate, since she is herself a 
distinguished exponent of the lyrical novel, 
and her criticism is as strongly stamped with 
her own distinctive sensibility, and composed 
with as much care and attention to the reso- 
nances of words and the rhythm of sentences, 
as her prose fiction. She is, indeed, a “lyrical" 
critic - the nearest equivalent we have to the 
Virginia Woolf of The Common Reader, that 
Mcriticwho is as clever and well-informed as 
any academic, but free to write in a more per- 
sonal and relaxed style; and who is able to 
exercise her own expressive skills without 
swamping or obscuring those of the writer 
under discussion. 

The title essay, “Bartleby in Manhattan”, is 
(good example. Hardwick begins by candidly 
explaining that she took up Melville's “Bart- 
leby the Scrivener: a Story of Wall Street" 
again, hoping to get from it some material for a 
teries of lectures on the subject of New York 
City, only to be drawn away from the environ- 
s ! fan ^ p° wer thg 

Characterization. ' 

• Bartleby's language reveals the all of him , but what is 
' revealed? Chancier? Bartleby is not a character In 

* the manner of the usual, imaginative, fictional con- 
stmetion. And he is not a character as we know them 

: hllfe, with their bundling bustle of details, their suits 
: iod ties and felt hats, their love affairs surreptitious 
« binding, family albums, psychological Justlfica- 

Name games 

;j E. S. Turner ^ ■ 

/ GAVIN EWART • 
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I With illustrations by Nicola Jennings 
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of expeHencrf ^ 8 UttlC WB8 ° n a,0ng the hl 8 hwa y 

Bartleby, hired as a copyist by the tale’s narra- 
tor, a genial old lawyer, disconcerts his em- 
ployer by refusing to carry out at first some, 
then all duties, with the polite, inscrutable for- 
mula, "I would prefer not to". Impervious to 
threats, remonstrations and even ultimate 
eviction, Bartleby increasingly obsesses the 
lawyer as an intolerable enigma, and in a 
strange way, as an accusing victim for whom he 
feels an irrational but ineluctable responsibil- 
ity. Hardwick retells this stoty in language that 
vividly conveys the power and fascination of 
the original, but which is very much her own. 
Where the academic critic would quote and 
paraphrase, she metaphorizes: 

[Bartleby’s] first utterance is like the soul escaping 
from the body, as in medieval drawings .... The 
laconic, implacable signature is at hand, the myste- 
rious signature that cannot be misinterpreted and 
cannot be misunderstood. Bartleby replies, / would 
prefer not to ... . By the singularity of refusal, the 
absence of “because” or of the opening up of some 
possibly alternating circumstance, this negative 
domination seizes the story like a sudden ambush in 
the street. Bartleby’s "I" is of such a completeness 
that it does not require support. He preserves hU “I" 
as if it were a visible part of the body, the way 
ordinary men possess a thumb. 

“Bartleby” is indeed the sort of story that 
makes deconstructionists’ mouths water, an 
astonishingly early assault on the conventions 
and assumptions of the "classic realist text" 
(causality, "character”, closure, etc). Hardwick 
has perceived and communicated this quality 
in the text, but without having recourse to the 
tiresome jargon of deconstruction, or subscrib- 
ing to Us equally tiresome infatuation with the 
void. She enters with lively sympathy into the 
dilemma of the old lawyer, whose well-inten- 
tioned efforts to reclaim Bartleby for normality 
are politely rebuffed: 


gence to keep on the right side of the line. Her 
metaphorical embellishments and personal 
asides are means of giving the reader vicarious 
access to the text under discussion, not of 
thrusting the critic’s sensibility and accom- 
plishments between text and reader - unlike, 
say , the prose of Peter Conrad, whose Imagin- 
ing America comes under devastating scrutiny 
in the last essay in this collection. 

lAuden] died of a sudden heart attack in a hotel in 
Vienna, dispatched in Conrad's requiem ending of 
his chapter with “callous, merciful, American effi- 
ciency.’’ Why callous, why merciful , why American? 

Why indeed. This review carries all the more 
weight because Hardwick is not by nature a 
grudging or ungenerous critic, and much pre- 
fers to praise rather than blame. Bartleby in 
Manhattan is mainly a record of her enthusiasm 
and admiration for other writers - Simone 
Weil. Thomas Mann, Tolstoy, Melville, Ring 
Lardner, Thomas Hardy, Nabokov, among 
others (the sweep of time and space is impress- 
ive). Her negative responses, and negative rhe- 
toric, are reserved mainly for the social, poli- 
tical and cultural criticism which make up a 
large part of this book. This, for instance, from 
an essay on Billy Graham and the whole phe- 
nomenon of American evangelistic religion: 

Billy Graham’s “ministry" and his life are circular. 
The circular life is concerned to defy distraction and 
temptation in order to return to where it started. 
Perhaps that is why Graham in his circlinga often 
sounds like the orbiting astronauts, or it may be that 
they sound like him. 

In the latter part of this essay, Hardwick re- 
ports the experience of watching two hours of 
Sunday morning religious television in a series 
of unforgettable vignettes: 

Ernest Angley, a dreadful and menacing faith heal- 
er. This dumpy little primitive in a wig specialises in 
screams and awful slaps to the head of sick Christ- 
ians. Thump, “I command no more sugar in the 


blood." Soon, he is pulling someone’s deaf ear and 
saying, “See, he can hear." Then a back pain victim is 
slapped on his head, thump. M 1 dare yuh to find yuh 
back pain. Bend over any way yuh want. It’s gawn.” 

If Hardwick is merciless in uncovering the 
ugliness of commercialized Christianity, she is 
also a shrewd, unillusioned observer of the 
permissive society. 

Sex, sex - what good does it do to anyone to “study” 
more and be Uer orgasms, to open forbidden orifices, 
to experiment, to pul himself into the satisfaction 
laboratory, the intensive care ward of “fulfilment". 
The body is a poor vessel for transcendence. Satiety, 

In life, is quick and Inevitable. The return of anxiety, 
debts, bad luck, age, work, thought, interest in the 
passing scene, ambition , anger cannot be deferred by 
lovemaking. The consolations of sex are fixed and 
just whBt they have always been. 

Ours is an age of irony about romantic love, 
Hardwick suggests, and we take for granted 
the impermanence of relationships. “If we can 
trust fiction and film, our period is, like that of 
Restoration drama, comic .... With the 
appearance of a large number of licentious 
works by women, even the cuckold hBS re- 
turned as a familiar figure in literature." (That 
slightly archaic use of “licentious”, as a generic 
term, is masterly, simultaneously acknowledg- 
ing and cutting down to size the Erica Jongs of 
the current literary scene.) She notes in 
another essay, however, that “novels that are 
profoundly about illicit fornication have a way 
of ending on accidents, illness or death . . . 
there is a lingering puritanism somewhere, a 
mechanical accountability that links transgres- 
sion with loss an u ^nef '. 

The range of topics is wide: sexuality and 
religion, Oswald and Lardner. Selma and Bra- 
silia. film and theatre, literary widows and the 
state of the novel. There is no common theme 
or thesis running through the contents of this 
book. Its unity is the unity of a sensibility wed- 
ded to a style, the one inseparable from the 
other. 
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; "^clerihew, that bespattered stand-by of the 
- tortiy competition , has been with us since the 
1890s, if one overlooks an accidental 
| ' specimen discovered by Gavin Ewart in a letter 
^ '’y Jane Austen. This collection excludes the 
b of Edmund aerihew Bentley himself but 

[■; plains examples "by well-known writers and 

b dbtinguished academics, including W, fl;» Au- 
£ «n, lameA Elroy Flecker , Peter Porter, John 
k Spwpw, Terence TUler and Edmund 'Wilson” . 
r \. have loVed to hail a witty Cteri- 

lew by Flecker 1 , but the truth is that out of that 
f tompaqy pnfy tiller earnk a meptioii in de- 
,As so often , Anon sets th£ pace and is 
i ^8 Ihist^getja: saying that whereas P • H. 

ffw®™*;; taSeB^about Florence, Compton 
!■ "‘ a ckenzjewpuld have saidTiftriz^(MacK?I^ e 
\ ■ 57? ^hy .\ about ' those who : called Captl T 


This kind of critical discourse runs consider- ■ 
able risks: a very thin line separates it from the 
merely whimsical, the self-congratulatory Or 
populist. But Hardwick has the tact and mtelli- 


^r^ y ®“ thew S2 

“Miss Mae West/Is one of the beat:/I would 

rather not/Say the best what”. . 

Not every good clerihew tries to quintes- 
sentiallse the life and character of some not- 
able person”, ns Chambers’ Dictionary has it. 
According to Ewart, B. C. Bent.y rhou gM o 


S We do no, W ao« 'to be told the. 
“Jonathan Swift never went up in a lift, nor did 
.. ttnhinson Crusoe do so. Anyone 


. ac)visfcd tb h^ve resisted; the bMW :^ 

Mr pecse and his Unclq Fred.ipwi . jJj; 
.frbni 'putting , down h is. woijKt rig 
'.whatever else vyeexpeqt 
■’the comic it is more than, 
ijthere; is much Ip 
; j^kes,‘;$k3taheris aph^risiyi# W: 

. man’s, uneven cartdOpS, fo g §11- 


« V«p«e), :• • r,| Ve He figures Here 

;> Q^ln fiwart has relied heavily on‘enrties in ^^erous literary contemporaries w ^° 
i Indecent time, the week-end; -fgS nam e S (for *?»■ *>#* 

y: ^ nt «?:haYe''8hqWn an unflagging; -Ses'^a footnote explains '? ho ^S. ora i 

*■': ■ ^ft ^s ^png yrith the trend, and says that Th w «: te is). Peter Porter’s string of 

[ |? ' ^I^^r.e not for puritanical simpletons, written for “that ma^terofTro 

' • « ^fophlstrcated people. The vewe byPaul Q .. E ^ art " on his sixty-fifth birthday 

oh Uewis- Carroll opening his ^ Dark Emery’s sequence on 

i a ^n„r mvstery- how do jwb peopW.com- 

Fhr j •- *vwe a single ciennpw* rtf-a 


i-iss^sass 

’us , 

provoking naroes t ke a b«.mg swin 

names Cuve. nc f ^ _ r _ r j M w ho are not 
numerous contemp^^riM^ 8 gg]p|||g||- 

• exactly; household nam ^ ^ Anthony ■’ 

iicates, * to T?%^Jngol literary 
Thwaite is). Peter True^ ■Art,, 

in-jokes wri t^n fo r _ ‘ i-fifth birthday 


"The tecond pehJul 

saviour tod ended up as a denmWng^^ Sunday Telegraph 

■ ■ £8.95 
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Windings and conchings 


Peter Redgrovc 

TED HUGHES 
River 

With photographs by Peter Keen 
128pp. Faber. £10 (paperback , £4.95). 

057113088 7 
KEITH SAGAR (Editor) 

The Achievement of Ted Hughes 

377pp. Manchester University Press. £27.50. 

071900889 

Water is one of those substances that seem to 
take care of us, to guarantee human signifi- 
cance in the physical world. It appears to have 
both mental and physical properties, like num- 
bers or breath. Evolution would not have been 
possible without water, with its high latent heat 
guaranteeing against lethal extremes of 
temperature, and its curious and unique prop- 
erty of becoming lighter when it is cold (other- 
wise the seas would freeze solid). Its windings 
and conchings reproduce the organic forms out 
of which the mineral, plant and animal worlds 
are constructed; it is the working-fluid of the 
sun-earth heat-engine; and it is a kind of liquid 
crystal whose properties alter with the 
approach of gravitational fields such as the 
Moon's. One can see its function teleological- 
ly, as if transmitting cosmic influences to the 
living world. Writing about water must be, 
then, one of the great reconciling meditations. 

In reading Ted Hughes’s River I was re- 
minded of all this, and of a story by, I think, 
Richard Brautigan, about a scrap-metal yard 
with a stream of special water running through 
It, the property of which was to reflect images 
of all the events and places it had passed 
through. I was reminded also of Henri 
Michaux, in Au Pays de la Magie (1941), and 
his magical Water-Shepherds, and of Ruskin’s 


heavy gold. Treasure-solid.” Cell-shocked: 
“That morning / Dazzle-stnmped every cell in 
my body”. A thought-fox muse presides: "A 
flood pond, inch -iced, held the moment of a 
fox ! In touch-melted and refrozen dot-prints." 
Something spoilt and frozen is redeemed by 
the magic of animal husbandry, which is also a 
kind of science. 

The pattern repeats as we read through the 
book: a waking, and some act of perception 
which transforms. In “Japanese River Tales" 
snow in the night hurries like a bride to her 
river-groom, who "rejoices all morning / In his 
juicy bride”; unfortunately this is daytime 
magic, her destroying talons are “lengthened 
by moonlight . . . And the river / Is a gutter of 
death”. Or, as in “Flesh of Light", one may 
start with an abstract proposition, the sun 
being the generator of radiation which makes 
the atoms dance on earth, and proceed to wak- 
ing instances of the muzzles of the cattle drink- 
ing and dripping that same radiant light of 
which both their bodies and the shining "mer- 
cury creature" of the river are made. This com- 
parison of the river to mercury recurs, as 
though the shining water were at the same time 
the alchemical Mercurius, the living imagina- 
tion. 

In “Whiteness" the waking is disorderly and 
restless, until the sun establishes itself; in 
“Four March Watercolours" the river, at first 
much occupied with "twistings and self-wrest- 
lings”, progressively organizes itself into 
"river-epic”. If the hills remain “locked in 
snow”, like dry dugs refusing their springs, the 
eye nevertheless wakes to "lit queenliness . . . / 
The high, frozen bosom, wears this river / Like 
a particularly fine jewel" (“Dee"). 

In some expositions. It is as though the skin 
of water separated the narrator from participa- 
tion in the thriving depths, and once pene- 
trated, all is changed. “The Merry Mink" stops 


gold hears came down and swain like men . . . 
And dived like children. I And stood in deep 
water as on a throne / Ealing pierced salmon 
off their talons . . It is as if the poet is 
declaring after his explorations that the seeing 
eye, like the Hare's, is now open for always, for 
after that point the poems enact and record 
confident vision, freely entered: “So we stood, 
alive in the river of light I among the creatures 
of light, creatures of light." 

There is more religious imagery, in the title- 
poem explicitly, of the willing sacrifice, the 
softness of the water of the Tao. which, yie fil- 
ing to everything, conquers everything: “So 
the river is a god / Knee-deep among reeds, 
watching men, / Or hung by the heels down the 
door of a dam”, like the Hanged Man in the 
Tarot, and one notices the word-play on 
“dam”. But the river can also have the softness 
of an idle woman who stretches and “an ecstasy 
tightens / Over her skin, and deep in her gold 
body / Thrills spasm and dissolve”, for this 
“Low Water” is also a “love-potion" across 
which Hare eyes Crow "steadily from the be- 
ginning of the world.” 

There is a lot more to say about the poems, 
but not now. To my eye, the photographs are 
not of the same interest, and present an 
embalmed or chocolate-box appearance; they 
are not awake. 

The Achievement of Ted Hughes is also dis- 
tracting, in a not dissimilar manner. People 
who prefer to read a poet because he is marked 
down as “great”, rather than because they find 
him good, will receive an excellent massage 
here, as most of the essays seem to take the 
standpoint that Hughes can do no wrong, a 
declaration contradicted by the long section of 
uncollected poems, which are naturally uneven 
in quality. The editor, Keith Sagar, says right 
at the beginning that Hughes's is "the most 
penetrating, authentic and all-embracing 
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The poetic descent into the “imdenrcdf 
as part of a search for “ accommodation* iit 
world, is not new and exclusive to Hughey 
the majority of these essays suggest it kb 
parison with a line of poets that induded.9 
Novalis, Nerval, Mallarmd, Rilke, Vft 
Yeats (Hughes’s strongest early rate 
Trakl, Eluard, Supervielle and Perse (I rd 
led the last’s great Pluies , Ndges and/tiwi 
reading the smaller River) would be fas®*; 
indeed, and would do better service theft 
essays here which make of Hughes an boto 
and rather bookish figure struggling ips 
patriarchy, the Movement and the sias fill 
rational intellect. Exceptions to this step 
essnys by Craig Robinson, Graham 
Terry Gifford, Neil Roberts and S«£ 
Heaney, and an interesting one by Bk 
Faas. 

Yet, as Dr Sagar Bays, “poetry 

;•*; ; w • -t~i— irt hp takpnxtifa**, ■ 

is its ability to keep open and .operator^ 
connections between the depths of fatal 
psyche and the hidden sources of eveiythiiig L- 
the non-human world” though that y> 
human” will beg the question for Cbrisat 
and other religious, including Blakean rani 
has taken a poet of Hughes's energy ami® 
mitment, working as he may have beaus* 
•an Individual distress prompted by crito® 


' Orchard (the “Mod sheDherd^of M ^i ^ *‘ Join water > wade in u^derbeing” in "Go ST but I as 0ne of the S raat Uvlng has taken a P° el of Hughes's enetfflranJ® 

: essay on Moortnwn rUS d °L m 6X ? e ® nt Fishing” and in “Milesian Pn«i.,L n 2° disciplines of the mind, friendly to all other mitrnent > working as he may have bea«* 

^vementofTed h H^hes) ^Ver^owe^ Sligachan " the «- is the spontaneous shock of ° ffering them and acce P tin 8 ,an individunI djstress P rom P ,cd 

'■moves towards ever ’ • falling Into the “sheer uvnrnnf <•..*« * from them new ““roes of power”. These causes, to allow such an important dedm» 

dpatlngand hooind For anti ' , silence .Such a brilliant cut-dnsc 1 °* P ? ■ J r ° rd8 are E,iza beth Sewell's, from The Orphic to be made « friendly to other disciplined* 

jng Hare, and lwnhTmairic^atUft?''rv nt " throu S h th « saddled surfaceVa boa Toma 8 b ?? k not dted here > but which would amcious are many of the contributors nj* 

: : Qoei Hunttag’^As John SyardhuBhoWta mythic parables supervene, of “Ophelia” and ^thLT nS ^T bl V n ? reSt ! ° the “tutors . lose this treasure of feeling that Ibeyok 

'The Lady of the Hare this nnlm.il Show ^ “Creation of Fishes" (the Moon** - • r T y don 1 a,read y know it. Indeed, it is one become tlresomoly sycophantic, 

distinction to the fightinT^fumWfei Crow ^t saved from the parchingsun byasleiah ) and *1 this book ’ s short coniings that in speaking of Wjth fogard to those “other 

in “West Dart!' the ioddeil U m%M "* ° tber mallL, itjs good for example that the 

. feminine aspects of nature, The vriHfa^saS? S? 0ut P^inary warning breaks what hw Sft! "?* p! ®f ed in his m European con- Phenomenon of shamanism is seeflW^ 

the creature that never closes Us ev^^and t*** been the pattern of most of the pjem forijl n fc would be very iptenwting, * U* healing asaw JJJ 

whose reputation as a witch animal and Tir , , Now th e fish watch the poet throushtheir b rio V sl ly s !he flrst Poet “of our [omanttc poetry; though this tbcu^J^ 

unclean ness comes from its idehtifiution^lfkp ^ns, and the whole river whispers^ “wive cot foT J° c i uarreJ tfa e Christian aiurch, or ^ unfamiliar to those who rwdjio^ 

1 water and blood, withlheS him” (" After Moonless MidnS". " “ ke Conflict ^ween wick in the 1940s. It Is good also I 

. thought Hare the greater power and “m 3 ? alf ’ way (hrou gh the book, fa 4hat Morn r d horror and super- are drflw n between the patterns of P^ 

'after- the bounding hare ^Sp«chlts^ ' in * “ un ^ where theroTre^aA' Jun8lan psychok>8y “ 8 

' !- admiration,” : B apeecmess with are nears rwo immediately thinks of Rimbaud. method; though one is sorry that M the 

'• In Wver the method of exploration is imnnr ' adverslons against the raHonal Wewj JJ 

tapt..Itfe a tentative, vuinLble fJL 2 KT ' ' ■ ' ' trae Jun^on position is not seen, 

; v 5!^ * akll| 8 !d P m of *leep, In “Cktoher CoOmbe balance betwmn four 


‘ wan me uiristlan Church or 00 uninmmar ro tnose wno mu -r. 

suffer from a Crow-like conflict between wick hi the 1940s. It Is good also Ihalpw* 

flan nnH Moal ^ . j « > <i. _ nf nnCtf?^ 
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i i-lBI don, delicately here / RestralitlnB a 
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^ ' ' ; ' ■ .. Down in the leafed-round dip and now ! 


method; though one is sorry that Jntje_ 
adverslons against the rational 
true Junglan position is not seen, w® ■ 
balance between four functions, iraiwul 
tellect. The anguished negotiations ■* 
tween three of these functions and 
ferior” or undifferentiated or deep 
whlcli I believe to be “sensatidn", 
our culture, the life fa the physic al* 1 ?!* 1 ^ 
fully sensuous body. As Wallace P g 
“The greatest poverty is not fali w/ft 8 ^ 
al world . . . / The ad venturer/Ia 
not conceived of a test! CompletCvP^T* 

fag model of such negotiations, tW ^ 
feeling and intuiting by thfay,J^ 
when successful, to the fifth fiioctW, ^ 
the “treasiu-e-solid" imagination. 


h t r Ubbie tiia 
■T, “crifice . MffhapMatVthfe % 
of nature, and stjdepze the eg 
fish and the milt out of a suryiv 
■ “precarjous obste t riejf 8n d i 
, Nature would not be so abuni 
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Ideas of disembodiment 


John Cotttngham 

RICHARD B.CAHTER 

Descartes' Medical Philosophy: The Organic 
Solution to the Mind-Body Problem 
301pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. 

121.25. 

0808128945 

THOMAS M. LENNON, JOHN M. NICHOLAS and 
JOHN W. DAVIS (Editors! 

Problems of Car teslanlsm 

233pp. Kingston and Montreal: McGill/ 

Queen’s University Press. £28.25. 

0773510001 

Descartes, as every first-year philosophy stud- 
ent knows, regarded the mind as essentially 
non-physical. “I recognized”, he reports in the 
Discourse, "that I was a substance whose 
whole essence or nature is simply to think and 
which, in order to exist, needs no place and 
depends on no material thing.” By insisting on 
the essential non-corporeality oF the mind, 
Descartes bequeathed to philosophy the so- 
caDed “mind-body problem”: if the mind is non- 
corporeal, how can it affect and be affected by 
the body with which it is united? Richard B. 
Carter’s “organic solution” is quite revolution- 
ary: Descartes, it seems, held a kind of mind- 
brain correspondence theory: “All psychic activ- 
ities of which we have any awareness are, for 
Descartes, somehow associated with uniquely 
corresponding corporeal activities.” 

But can everyone really have misunderstood 
Descartes so persistently? In fact, it is Profes- 


L h mB “ nderst °od. The main 
evidence he produces for his interpretation i, 

the claim that Descartes regards ideas as cor- 
poreai; for ,n the 1633 Trearue on Man he 
aesenbes the impressing of ideas in the imag- 
ination of a soulless robot, and “if robots have 
ideas , Carter observes, "ideas are no less 
material than the robots are". But this ignores 
a cruaal distinction. In a letter to Mersenne of 
Ju y 1641 Descartes explicitly distinguishes 
between ideas which involve an image and be- 
long to the imagination (which faculty 
Descartes indeed regards as requiring a brain), 
and those which are ideas of “pure mind” ( pur 
esprit). There is no evidence that Descartes 
regards these latter ideas as corporeal (the de- 
finition of “idea” in the Second Replies, which 
Carter takes to support his view, in fact re- 
inforces the distinction between corporeal and 
non-corporea! ideas). 

Carter proceeds to attribute to Descartes the 
view that "the mind is capable of perceiving 
only what comes to it as a result of the action of 
matter”. But there is a serious muddle here 
about “perceive". If “perceive" means “per- 
ceive through the senses" (Latin sentire), then 
it is true that Descartes analyses this activity in 
terms of the mind's adverting to material 
events in the brain. But if by "perception" is 
meant that mental vision for which Descartes 
reserves the Latin verb percipere - for exam- 
ple, the “clear and distinct” perception which 
we have of mathematical notions - then no 
corporeal activities whatever are involved. 

Too much emphasis. Carter believes, has 
been placed on Descartes’s metaphysical writ- 


Versions of realism 


vid Smith 

ilosophy through John Locke's Essay 
ipp. Edinburgh University Press. £15 
perback,£7.50). 

2244428 

.WOOLHOUSE 

ke 

pp. Brighton: Harvester. £18.95. 

0804679 

a Locke is a particularly interesting figure 
present-day philosophers, who are working 
i period dominated by a revolt against the 
i-Humean positivism that has characterized 
much philosophical work this century, 
hough this revolt was partly Inspired by the 
!r work of Wittgenstein, perhaps the prio- 
ri motive force came from the United 
tes, where it was chiefly embodied in de- 
opments in and related to the philosophy of 
wee. Increasingly, philosophers felt im- 
N to take the findings and speculations of 
s scientist with the ontological seriousness 
fihitive of realism; and together with this 
nt a rejection of those positivist accounts of 
?ught, perception and meaning that led in- 
Wably fo an anti-realist emphasis on raw 
nsory data as* opposed to physical “con- 
wts!-. This' new wave of realism has even 
•fared a rejection of ' the two most fun- 
ujcntal arid related teri fets of positivism 1 ; the 
gularity anaiysls of causation , 6nd the thesis 
at onlyjwhat is knowable a priori is necess- 
y. . / ■ ; f . • • 

it ls not sutprislpg, therefore, that Locke, as 

P^Hiitneej^e^tific realist, Should now be 

CCOrd pA , ' iL.M (n*mar1t|. for 


t ha principal philosopnfcat-eoncerns 
Uop; and he treats bf them with admir- 
tqUigqrice, No; longer can we read the 

r;pf pnli'gktenraent empiricism as a 
•OTflui+k loti ration 


■'( jvJ . vvuuuuu dwifov w* rr ,, r. r- - 

ematic ’arid, cohef enl . f emplridsra . of 

tpgefa^r witb, this increased respect 

|!a muc)i a^ter sensitivity to; the orlg- 
ihln’g 6f Locke’s texts. No longer can 


Lbqke ui' a sense-datum theorist who 
^ti<^ the inc»mpatibl|ity of his Hum- 
clpl^'and his rafionajist heritage. ; 
’Wfoi./such .as, thise, ..therefore, 
t^li»^qf::,sbbject js Weil fudged, 
natelv-.thfi TMtiHino . honk. Ts almost 
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problem derives from the fact that Jenkins in- 1 
tends his commentary on Locke's Essay to 1 

iTgiitW 1 1 

Jenkins makes it. Although he is, by and large 1 

a sympathetic commentator, Jenkins repeated- 
ly trivializes Locke’s concerns. In the discus- I 
sion of perception be fails to bring out Locke s 
central concern with the fatentionality of men* 
tal states and the adequacy of our representa- 
tions of the world; he fails to get across the 
enormous importance of Locke’s discussion of 
“natural kind" terms; and no one reading this 
book could really be expected to understand 
the fundamental issues Involved in the 
seventeenth-century debate over innate ideas. 
Although Jenkins does succeed in clearly pre- 
senting some of the "problems of philosophy , 
both the criticisms and defences of his subject 
are in general lightweight and superficml. 
Locke was a much more substantial and l - 
tcrcsting philosopher than the figure who 
emerges from the pages of this book. 

Woolhouse’s book is a very different piece of 
work. He does not approach Locke s text in 
search of philosophical problems, but is con- 
cerned primarily to understand it as it was orig- 
inally meant, which requires, of course, a read- 
ing of Locke in relation to the more 

nhllosophicdl positions of his contemporaries 
and predecessors. In fact, Woolhouse s book » 

the first In a new series called "Philosophers 
Context” , and he is admirably competent to 
write such a work. Knowledge of Mventeenth- 
centiiry ideas has progressed rapidly over the 
last couple of decades, and Woolhouse is hdly 
informed of these developments. Although 
there is little that Is wholly original in thlsl book, 

. 1 I cannot think of a more awnibto « hfel 
delineation of Locke's thoughtfoparticulw, 

; Woolhouse clearly perceives the ^ f 
. of Locke’s philosophical project and traccsjts 
, ramifications with F^t clanty^throu^ | 
. Essay. One result of his. approach, as Wort 
, house himself recognizes. Is an ab«j^ ofd s- 
cusslon of a number of pWlo^Pfa^M 0 ^® 

; (hisnewserie., «= an, lookforward w.h (,1c.- 

ie sure to the forthcoming volumes. 


mgs, at the expense of his “psychobiological” 
works like the Passions of the Soui, here, we 
are told, acts of will are treated “under the 
heading of things excited in the soul by cor- 
poreal motion in the brain”, and this shows 
. *"e way in which even doubt and conception 
m the soul can be seen as radically dependent 
on the body for their definition”. Again, this is 
all wrong. Volitions, though extensively dis- 
cussed in the Passions de I'Ame, are character- 
ized by Descartes as actions of the soul not 
passions; their cause "proceeds directly from 
the soul and depends on it alone". Some voli- 
tions terminate in the body (eg, the desire to 
raise an arm); but others (eg, the desire to love 
God) terminate in the soul, in which case 
Descartes insists - perhaps misguidediy but 
none the less clearly and unambiguously - that 
they are from start to finish non-co rporeaJ. 

The parts of the book which are not occupied 
with travestying Descartes’s theory of the mind 
expound his “medically based ethics". Car- 
tesian ethics is a celebrated non-subject: la 
morale is mentioned, alongside mechanics and 
medicine, as one of the branches of Descartes's 
famous tree of knowledge, but apart from 
some fairly conventional advice to the Princess 
Elizabeth, he seemed to have little to offer in 
the way of a systematic moral philosophy. For 
Carter, however, "Descartes ... is the father 
of a cosmology that gave us a view of general 
nature that could provide a heavenly paradigm 
to the citizens of a progressive and liberal 
state.” Later commentators, we are told, have 
ignored "the vast cosmological horizons of the 
foundations of the Enlightenment’s new 
theory of the correct, scientifically defensible 
way in which humans should relate to one 
another". If future commentators are inspired 
to investigate such “horizons of foundations”, 
it is be hoped that they will improve on Carter’s 
prose style. 

Problems of Cartesianism is the first volume 


of a projected series of McGill/Queen's Studies 
in the History of Ideas, under the general 
editorship of Richard Popkin. Philosophers 
sometimes (less often nowadays) dismiss the 
history of ideas as “mere exegesis”; but the 
essays in this collection show that it can afford 
rich scope for complex argument and counter- 
argument, though the subject-matter, for the 
most part, is concerned with trends, influences 
and sources, rather than philosophical analy- 
sis. Topics discussed include the impact of 
Descartes s cosmogony on early modern scien- 
tific thinking; the Cartesian challenge to biblic- 
al criticism ; and the problems which Descartes 
and his followers faced over the doctrine of the 
transubstantiation. A masterly study by Allen 
Gabbey unfolds Henry More’s reactions to 
Cartesian philosophy, from his eager eulogy in 
1646 of “that sublime and subtil Mechanick 
Des-Chartes", to his frenzied denunciation in 
1668 of the Cartesians as “Nullibists [Nowhere- 
menj . . . who, forsooth, imagine themselves 
so superlatively Intellectual above other men, 
in declaring that God is no-where, though they 
cannot deny but that he Is". 

“Descartes may be called the founder of 
the modern epistemological utopia", writes 
Leszek Kolakowski in the Tanner Lecture on 
Human Values delivered at the Australian 
National University on June 22, 1982, “The 
Death of Utopia Reconsidered", and goes on 
to discuss the anti-utopian arguments that have 
dominated modern philosophy (with the major 
exception of Husserl) and whether they have 
resulted in a net gain. The lecture is the last of 
six published in The Tanner Lectures on 
Human Values: Volume Four, 1983, edited by 
Sterling M. McMurrin (254pp. Cambridge 
j University Press. £25. 0 521 25749 2), others 
include “The Voluntary Society" by Kingman 
Brewster and “Ethics, Law, and the Exercise 
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All-nuclear 

Laur ence Martin 

PAULBUTEUX 

The PolWcsof Nuclear Consultation In NATO 
1965-1980 

292pp. Cambridge Univerity Press. £22.50. 

0 52 1 24798 5 

The content of Paul Butcux’s book is rather 
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calls, the difficult task of the NATO Euro, 
peans is to keep the American deterrent cred- 
ibly harnessed to their security on acceptable 
terms. In this respect it is useful lobe reminded 

. , , „._ n x „ XL.,.,.* wmcn tnev reel mcy iiuyc MU..V a - that the process of consultation and mutal 

The Politics of Nuclear Consultation In NATO definitive answerto these : questions. Ther t , -vents the NPG seems to have been a accommodation represented by the NPG \* 

1965-1980 . at least two reasons for this, tn the first P . consideraWe Access, in no small part by creat- gan as an alternative to the MLF and (hat fa 

292pp. Cambridge Univerity Press. £22.50. the context of the questions keeps changing as. atmosp here of routine that defuses tran- MLF itself was an effort to forestall any Gei- 

D 52 124798 5 for instance, the recent energetic Soviet effort J con fidence. Of course its role man nuclear ambitions. If the United Sum 

— ; 7 to fill the erstwhile «L” Sd not be overrated: it is only natural that n ever decided to resolve some of its maj* 

The content of Paul Buteux’s book is rather their armoury has cast doubt on tne aaeq y devote d to this institution should some- strategic dilemmas by washing its hands of 

narrower than his title suggests, for it is essen- of NATO’s own provision to bridge mat gap, ^ induce sllch a distortion and we need to NATO , Europe’s own nuclear potential might 

dally a history of the Nuclear Planning Group and thereby given nse to our current agora g realjze that had thjs dev ice not been invented, provide the only remaining alternative to 

in NATO. To that is added an extremely help- over cruise missiles and Pershmgs- be , ^ doubt SQme other mec hanism would have Soviet domination, 

ful description of the actual mechanisms or and more fundamentally , the potential con MoreoV er, the NPG could only hand- 

nuclear controi within NATO and a very fair, sequences of nuclear war and me woe geo ^ UnAed r of issues and to a limited Most Europeans would regard such a coo- 
balanced and brief survey of the strategic issues graphical separation of Europe ana nw d . once that range an d degree were ex- tingency as regrettable, dangerous and m 

involved in the debate over theatre nuclear States make it impossible that the ^eresisoi ce | ded thjJ debate lit out int0 tlie more frag- probably unmanageable. But running through 

weapons. The story is a detailed reminder that the Europeans and Americans, however simi- mented mu[ti|atera , and bilateral jockeyingwe Buteux’s story, if only by implication, is the 

this debate has been absorbing the alliance lar, should actually coincide at ail points in tn ^ ^ ^ cruise mjssile and p ers hing. it is theme that preventing Europe’s nuclear pom- 

now for over a quarter of a century and that it strategic debate. The task is tnereiore jo nnu ^ Buteux . s fai , ure l0 ljve up to the lit i e rial from being realized in dangerous wap h 

would consequently be naive to expect a re- words and a pattern of forces and plan^nat are apparent, for the “politics’’ one of the major interests impelling the United 

solution of the issues in the near future. They no. ^^^i? Union ol“es. the domestic strains, and the States to underwrite European security. (M 

are much more likely to be recycled once again coherent to give pause to the Soviet Union. non . m jiitary sources of Allied friction this interest survive the demise of the existing 

and we can at least find consolation by reflect- Efforts to get the answers too dear are nor- ^ that y ide the conlext of the European nuclear forces? Soviet efforts » 

ing that so long as this abortive process con- mally counterproductive. This has been espe- debate ^ scarcdy treated a t all. drag those forces into the arms control negoti* 

tinues, the alliance is serving its purptsse. cially true of attempts to build mutual conn mjnor thread in Buteux ’ s book, to which tions may soon force us to confront the pm 

It was no accident that the foundation of the denoe on “hardware solutions: Buieux re- ^ relatively little attention, is of doxes this and other questions pose for Em 

Nuclear Planning Group in April 1967 virtually modi us that the particular Fnterest in Britain today, though pean nuclear policy. Thosewith the iprimj 

coincided with the formal adoption by NATO of the abortive plans for a _Multi ate raH Nuclear ^ aderswiUvarywidelyinthemoraUhey d r aw. follow Buteux’s painstaking narrative «9 

of the strategy of flexible response in Decern- Force and we see something of the same today thread is the role of the independent emerge pretty well equipped for the comph 

ber of that year. The essence of flexible re- in the move towards dual key ^ nuclear EorC es. As this history re- debate that is doubtless before us. 

sponse is ambiguity and, as Mr Buteux well points out, the United States can in any case P 

chows the NPG has been an instrument for wage nuclear war unilaterally with weapons far - 1 l 


Most Europeans would regard such a con- 
tingency as regrettable, dangerous and ven 
probably unmanageable. But running through 
Buteux's story, if only by implication, is the 
theme that preventing Europe's nuclear poten- 
tial from being realized in dangerous wap h 
one of the major interests impelling the United 
States to underwrite European security. Could 
this interest survive the demise of the exisiuj 
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debate that is doubtless before us. 
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shows the NPG has been an instrument for wage nuclear war unilaterally with weapons far 1 

keephig the ambiguity within the limits of beyond anyone eUe’s control It scarcely A f fVip shaiTD 611(1 

mutual mle ranee . likely that if the Soviet Union feared such an /A l 111C OllCUp 


mntWflfT«l*ri»nrte. nicety mat u tne aoviei umuu x 

The basis of the Atlantic alliance is the re- attack was imminent and was tempted to take — — - - 

dress of the European balance by American pre-emptive action, it would spare the cruise Geoffrey Best 

power and, while it is an error to believe that missiles merely in the hope that the Un ted _____ - 

this cower and the consequent dominance of Kingdom would not cooperate with the United strachan 

the United States within the alliance are solely States on that day. The NPG, and ts exten- European Armies and the Conduct of War 

and it w«c 'rA 57 « .doubt that the "nuclear , 5 ions the High Level Group, the Special Group 224pp. Allen and Unwin. £15 (paperback, 

♦ " ST ™ * 11 wtu *r * 5 d.HQW the Special ConsultaUve Group, have ^.95). 2 

to nave nuclear weapons and announce a n j H ° ^ — ■ — — — • - 

guarantee, it has been 


guarantee, it has been ^ 

. -iwrite ahout lifts much qs nowadays they do'. In 

, PflQAriprn principle, there seems to be nothing wrong or 

1 UDUXlGlo vVl JTIUPC unscientific about this. Why should civilians 
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H. STUART HUGHES 
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ledged pundits: men with sufficiently olyrapiu 
views as well as with enough practical fans- 
ledge of war to offer plausible and perawj 
accounts of how all the available means d 
making war could best be used to achieve* 
ends (heir readers would think worth 
But the theorists are only.part ofW^J 
, fe ommilv concerned on jbeaw™* 

with the great practical innovators -m- 
borough, Frederick and Napoleon, Afrflh 
and jShernian, De Gaulle, Guderiau am 
- Tukhachevsky and so on - who discovered new 

™ no f hin * or means and combinations ofnsingfcnri 

thls ’ Wh >' ‘ ° u ' d Clvil ' ilns equipment at their disposal, andoateak, 

refrain k f * “ P “ ,ed u '° great technicalinnovatlons»lii*|» 

a* 8 a T “ , any m “ re than vided some of that equipment: eg, dpM 
(as S° St breech-loaders, tank, monopi.se W«». 
°i .Tl l ^ 1914 hod not - i?°, w The Bomb. A tremendous amount of leatnui 
fromhavl^aostt? “ P " naubesensedbetweenaudbeneaililbisli«0 

But the. clvil^i ’entry into war studies may lin “ as we " “ 
have brought losses as well as gains with it. The f"‘ hor procee * b * fo ™ d 
civilian may be intensely interested in every- !jf y ^ arS ’ p e rsi ^ [ y P uttI f ^ 

, thing that can come under the “War and'Socie- ? h tt05t “ : 

ty” umbrella, increasingly fashionable since ?°- Ugllt ° nd ® Ct,on ot “ S 
Arthur Marwick and his Open University his- heir men and w ^ apons ’ gi . , jJjej ^ 

ap orsoago. 

tions of war and ^ iv^h ee ^ Cr into reia " tactics and weapons-procurement at one si 

V m °? pu : porledl y Weitpolttk and Weltanschauung * ^ 5 
alM unHkalv fn r everdo ‘ But he is similnrly ambitious books have been ™ 

f f eniunless something before, as Strachan generously points out, 

VHdfratond as much h is addition to the literature certainly hasti 

all where the nlrim^t 8 dself; . vvhi ^ Is » after justification among others, that noonelnfr 
V d6C1SV - h?p “ t0 has done so large a share of justice^ 

tions nolitirjii ' e J on0mlc founda- gO0s on « a t the sharp end”. , ■ 

sour^S Si frameworks, sopiological . I„ such a study as tU* involving 

* ■ * ' f Ch ***** "Ml and professional matter not nortpa 

to ^the^ SEiirS? laminated; somewhat famijiar to the common reader, on^ 
^edetriment, argues Dr Stra?han,pf taoUc- , sharpened eye open for the author's ban* 

and solutions; an ; 0 f ^htaty vLbTry. Will till? i^ 
s^omm?«Hr^ nneCti0n Which he here sort of barrier to understanding? 
Obvicuwlua ortnA . - . . .Jam glad to say. Strachan is blespdtyP? 

?! wcU.asan almost all the time, OiUyone*** 


tactics and weapons-procurement at one 0 * 
Weitpolttk and Weltanschauung at the otw 
similarly ambitious books have been wn® 
before, as Strachan generously points out J 
his addition to the literature certainly has® 
justification among others, that n0 oae "!rf 
to has done so large a share of justice lo i*® 
goes on “at the sharp end”.’ , . - ^ 
In such a study as thip, involving 
nlcql and. professional matter not nortw 
famijiar to the cojpmon reader, 


' f • V: v . ,u, ' ,lvu,s ponncai ana economic regulation; • - 

■■ ^rnKjr^laltolS' ’ SlSd^riuTf, W *» ’«««««••, 
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. able, wide-minded scholar, aijd with some be- 
• one supposes, from a spell at Sandhurst 
• before his present Cambridge work, Strachan 
wastes no time on polemics or nit-picking. The 
guides to Farther Reading which follow each 
,,chapter .^commend, the better (EngJish-lan- 
guage) books and simply.omit mentioji of (he 
wrorae; his.historical appraisals in the main text 
of the better^nowii theorists of war are 
^t^rewd^dStron^ $ut neyerdisrespectfiU, sug- 
geatifig an attractive measure , of tolerance of 
J luo weakntfsses to which even superior flesh is 
.. sufrjept, as weil as a brooding sense of the tragic 


[ / , ,*'■ : • i. ’ .sfibject, asweil as a brooding sen 

’ X '.V^rtovvof his theme. • 

t: iBMkinghaCn - ?-r- , .The; impoftance.ta hltn bf f 

? ?ata$e]!' Rpad£->v|'-. i ^ (the usufri iist, but coming right 

'• - . r-T CUMnr niir. . : : and Brodis. Wnh1etA»»«w 


, sharpened eye opeq for the authors I#® , 
of military vocabulary. Will thi? j 
sort of barrier to understanding? HWv 
Jam glad to say. Strachan is bleyeoJy Jr 
• picuous almost all the time- OiUy O^ 2 ^^ 
driven to exclaim, and that was by W 
.pot * S "rubber obturatori: mi page. 113 ' 
ator, Indeed!. ' . jifl 

r Pressed to judge which is the best cwp > 
' .would point either to that on r pause. . , ^ 
' the progressive misinterpretations P JT ^ 
.was subjected in Germany, ^ an ^ f ^Lji 
tain, or to the chapter on’’The 
Strategy" since 1945; itmarkabla ^.^ 
both in lucid and terse exppsjnpn, , - 
Utter incidentally to be t ec P nun j” ,S nuc 
one moved to fliid out what jjo 


those theorists 
t Up' to, Buchan 


lear-amied powers have proposet 
their dreadfril darts, and why the 




ion’s approach to; them, a tpnsJstenl 
approach to the idea of war Itself, js 
from that of the United States. 
adequate, the Select Bi bllograppy - ^ 
"Tlilp battleah'd campaign ihaps are* 0 ., 
wheii are such maps anything elsc • ; 
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Freedom and the collective 


josf Harris 

ff.H.GREENLEAF 

The British Political Tradition: 

Volume 1 , The Rise of Collectivism 
336pp. £22. 

0416155707 

Volume 2, The Ideological He ri t age 
579pp. £26. 

041(34660 X 

Methuen 

Politicians and political theorists tend to divide 
[oto those who see society as a jungle and those 
who see it as a zoo. The central theme of The 

n-d.L Dnlhlrnl Trn/titinn rc fhp nrnlrtnopH dual 


■ 

difficult to think of extm^wtsuch 11 ^ the P?? 16 ? th * r ?. ader to take Herbert Spencer; but explication of 

Dalek-like self-replication of modem sub- . y mdmduals and lmes of argu- Hayek’s ideas is conspicuously absent. There is 

urban high streets) in which the interests of in more no mention of the Charity Organisation Socie- 

planners and of free-marketeers appear to S discussions of modem British his- ty nor of the National Council of Civil Liberties 

inarch hand in hand. Indeed, it would not be “ usefil1 . summar y of lhe “ arguably as significant in the practical history 

implausible to argue that the growth of the hST™ hr ri? of ma J or in Eng- of libertarianism as the Liberty and Property 
collectivist state has been largely caused by the Fmmnht, ^ * th ® ***? Umt reSCUes Defencc ^*2™* which is discussed at length, 

growth of the free market - by the latter’s winHcu^ s n ch once-notable polemicists Within the Labour Party there is no discussion 

erosion of the stable communities, charitable A«Sl?^ n ? 0ny V Ud ° VlC ‘ 8 « n ? ^ rncat of thc idcolo «y of “labourism”, surely at least 

raUfmnnkS*» n i « «• DBIjll. AllCllt Oil IS drSWH tn QOmp nf InUnf ne i _ . ■ .« « 


— organizations on which the minimal state 1 major poutic- sociaLsm, syndicalism and administrative col- 

Pohlicians and political theorists tend to divide re,led - c ? ertainl y it was the international free i sm between olannlnv anHfrJT ^! thl ? so ? al ~ ieetivism. The valid point is made that many of 

torn those who see society as a jungle and those ma *et in food (and not, as Greenleaf im- Zineand b h r ' com P ,aints dire f ted by Hberta- 

whosee it as azoo. The central theme of The a 8™s, progressive Liberal death duties) that ca ? ltall&n ) should more P«Perly 

British Political Tradition is the prolonged duel br ° k ® ‘ he mould of agricultural patriarchalism tion and those who see it as dutv-fuVfifm^’ ft “gainst industrialism in whatever 

between those two visions that has been fought whl . cb b f sees as the keystone of pre-collectivist Perhaps the best section in th? hnolr^ih " t ? no corresponding discussion 

h, British institutions and intellectual history ^,al life Finally, one may perhaps question oncTn^ f brancl ? of moder f «bertarianism which 

over the past hundred and fifty years. Few will whether the traffic between individualism and sions between Tory patriarchalism and “fman » ri ll exp ^“ si ? n ,n ® c ?, ° 8y ’ c °nservationiSm 

be surprised by the author’s claim that on the «“■ has b een all one way. The current dem’"S ^ Smal, / S b “ U * 

whole the zoo-keepers have had the best of it; P 131 ;^ ,nae * uaI and private relationships must “creeping into the fold”. Conservative n^tpn. ^ "?° St i erious doubt about Grcen leafs 

bat many readers may take issue with him be f J* er than at an y time since the fall of sions to being a party "without ideoloav" are" howe ' , ® r ’ ov ® r central concep- 

sbout why and how this has occurred. Of the Babylon. Recurrent demands for an incomes given short shrift- though Green leaf maintains 0I ** n “| n 8 [ the st « d y modern British 

iso volumes reviewed here (to be followed by Pohcy, which Greenleaf cites as a touchstone that the essence of Conservative Dhilosonhv i« P obbcs aroun ^ * hc antinomies of "collectiv- 
ise more as yet unpublished), the first deab ° f P a ‘ernalism, must be set against the to articufot^ lsm v ( ? reus indivi “"Sf" 1 " and ^cdom” 

with the historical circumstances that have ^ ‘hat, in the face of intransigence from ST Z i * versus "state control". The difficulty with using 


ttHectivisro and support for libertarianism 
(often co-existing in the same political move- 
isnts and even in the same persons) that has 
prevailed since the early 1800s down to the 

Of the two, I found the first volume. The i; S 

Hist of Collectivism , much the less interesting 
sod convincing, W. H. Greenleaf self-confes- 
sedly aspires to emulate A. V. Dicey; but as an 
analyst of long-term historical change he lacks 
both Dicey’s genius for fashioning a wood out 
of a mass of uopromising trees, and his illumi- 
uting flashes of inspired bigotry. The book 
off to a slow and turgid start, with much 
elaboration of footnotes to illustrate rather ob- 

-^wS^S^slaTe^re 

number: tfo impact ofwar; the rise of industry; a photographic album of daily lite in Britain iy 

the introduction of mass democracy; the I — h ■ mnr ket-value. suclT 

spread of "scientistic” theories of knowledge; wor ^ ers . b enacted and have 

rad an upsurge of Chrl.tian, humanitarian and poUde. have rarely been enacted ana pa 

Mslhetic indignation which Erst drew attention meant that I moved on 

(asocial evils and then demanded their ameli- theaU ^ er of amiffion words still to come In 

oration by central and local government. Herita ge with flagging enthu- 

Parb of this analysis seem irrefutable: ware TMduWcM ^ KmnA ^ m the 

orthe wllliogness to fight them are after 3 Quickens and the plot thickens. Greenleaf 
what states are for. Butother partsseem either pace q . - showing that no 

wetsimplified or simply wrong. To take some 

obvious examples: ihdustrlalizaUon, whifot 3 * n ,f ^ t or individualist values. Whatever 

HntipnlaKlu in enma n!*/nimefnnf'f<( TirOVOklUB COlieCtIVl . 1 _ n .nefrafV. 
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finds expression in ecology, conservationiSm 
and "small is beautiful”. 

My most serious doubt about Greenleafs 
study arises, however, over his central concep- 
tion of organizing the study of modern British 
politics around the antinomies of "collectiv- 
ism" versus “individualism”, and “freedom” 
versus “state control”. The difficulty with using 
"freedom" as a touchstone of political belief is 
that no one is against it. With the possible 
exception of Beatrice Webb, none of the grand 
interventionists in British public life has ever 
admitted that his or her ultimate aim was any 
other than to "set the people free". Interven- 
tion has always been pursued in the name of 
"higher freedom” or “freedom from want" or 
some other conception of freedom supposedly 
different from that of one's political oppo- 
nents. Both legal regulation of trade unions 
and the legal immunities of trade unions are 
defended by their supporters in the name of 
freedom - as are both the maintenance of 
parental control over the sexual practices of 
children and the dism antling of that control . So 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that there 
are potentially fu mfinY n diffnnlnt fl^l " 




much weight as a bent pin. 

Similarly, the lines of demarcation which 
people draw between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate interventionism seem in the last resort to 

■ > ft ■ ArtTlP nf 


— r- ■ -7 . — rpppnt echo- people draw between icgmmaic »uu . 

workers who know their market-value, such some gaps in tan , d ‘ KU8S o£ 3ohn mate interventionism seem in the last resort to 

DoUdes have rarely been enacted and have larahj (no jnenbon for imtance ot ^ almost totally arbitrar^ ^ualy none of 

^SBa^: ! 2^glSaSiS£ - 

. 
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leafs references end footnotes are a valuable 
guide to past scholarship and to future lines of 
research. Recent graduates in .search of un- 
ttlled ground for a doctoral thesis might do 
worse than use him as a- guide. 


, tlwr coue^uve^ ■auuLMJ- 1 T*W , . 

. point - be it defence, law and order, regulation 
of the currency or prevention ol starvation.* 
.Such lines of demarcation can only be de-. 
fended by reference to some other principle ~ 
utllity, natural law, human rights, etc; the lines 
in themselves are fa no sense self-authenticat- 
ing or self-explanatory. Moreover, it is striking 

that many people w^o have been hotly pro- or 
.... — nna snh»M nf nctlvitv 


viaus examples: industrialization, whilst si f i nd M^irt vaiues, Whatever worse than use him as a game. • mgorse^explanato^.MorMyerJtfostriklr^ 

ienlably in some circumstances provoking may claim to the contrary, Nevertheless, The Ideological Heritage that many people ; who have : 

He expansion, has also acted as a powerful current ap and sodftUst ii neag es ires not mere i y to be a work of referenc* an ti-lnteryentioiiisni i in one ®P he f* of . 

kent of the mercantilist forms of state in- the * ^ m have all had their iron- and scholarship but to change our understand- have frequently taken exaetty 

iventran prevalent In the pre-lndustnalage. « S BnthSritarians their solipsistlc Hberta- inH Q f political reality, past, present and to view in some other sphere. May 

‘"° d “‘ ‘bis point of ™w it seems to me nineteenth-centu^.a.sre^ 


i exaggerated belief in “Bcientlsm” is at least n»efl au un ^ t geezers after a modest 

marked in most classical and neo-classical ^ “ y^dieway. From Herbert Spencer 
dels of economic behaviour as in the aad . .. from the Webbs to Tony Benn, 
»nes of interventionists. Mass democracy, J* B ® . Mrs Thatcher - within each 
die doubtless in some circumstances opting . - d ls of national efficiency have 

r collectivism, in other circumstances seems tradM i ideais of human diversity, and 

be compatible wifr a high degree of liber- „ the m08t a:dvahced social 

rinnism.(BS In many areas of public life Ln the visions of the 

nited States); fiven.ln Britain the equation organtam have comp^ ^ q{ tbe 

JJJ*® a mass -electorate and the growth of sta ^ . ™ th g thre e traditions there has been 
Jblic welfare programmes is by no means self- oewe_ overlapping, and inter* 


ana scnomiMHF ■ . • A 

ing of political reality, past, present and Jo 
come. From this point of view it seems to me 
deficient in several respects. One major prob- 
lem is that the relationship between political 
thought and the central historical theme of the 
eclipse of individualism by cpUej^visnjH never 
ndeauatelv discussed . Greenleaf convinces 
onethat “Ibinking abovt” Iherise ofcoM v- 
isra has been an important part of recent Brit 
foh culture; .but he does not demonstrate that 
.. . 'L..M lu'an nf nnv siunificance fa either 


nineteen! n-ceiuury 

ample were strongly In favpur of state prohlbi 
tio rof alcohol. Edwardian distnbullsts who 
feared the “servile state" in the form of nation- 
al insurance and old-age pensions, neverthe- 
less required state action to redistribute land 
and property. In debates of the present day 
many who favour state Intervention to regelate 
race relations oppose state intervention to reg- 
niatp imrni oration - and .vice versa. Many pro- 


triWition of Wealth iftd incomes, wtfdt is '! ? £ P r ‘ n ^P. J, cloth i n g**, “Lib-Lablsm’*, namei dropping ratner man m wmvcra.ucs, «v, — d f 

bafusurpHsing ab0 ut most working-class most ■: for instence, that he thmksTony. thl?ts Q f state taW the 

4rsi4rtot that they demand so much butthat p ™^ t ^ 0 ’ nE process ofmutualinter- Beftn i sma foiy significant as a follower of John professions conduct. In ray 

their expec ^L^KSrvatlves have be- .ggi m , ^ we are never told why. state should stop . 

mm »i mmm wmm 

m* wrf the rtoMifig (wer of .^rt^arfay^ ^^Sbfay, but little is added fo our under-; Mu* • matce me doubtful whether 
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-h ™iiure- but he does not demonstraw race relations oppose s»» 

any significance in either , immigration rand vice versa. Many pro- 
'rS&hlni riblleOtlvism orbririging it aboiit; A (« s ional groups who support state s«hveitf<ras 

fl^omdobfection is tiiat he top often lapses into t0 the serv ices which employ them (the Nffi, 

rwimeidropbfaB rather than systematic analy- udversitieB, etc) nevertheless 8 t^y ^ist 
“, a “?l iJZ instance! that he thinks Tony threats of state interference in their codes- of 


^^Py intofdOlie^lviLim su*eiy;be# the . . .g . 0 ” gta te power. UbertarianUm mhkes 
^On^hich' Prbfeskor Greenleaf wants it to ' bedfellows, and this movement has 

problem Which it is strar^ _ ^resisting Tory squires through 
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Beyond the Pale: Sir Oswald Mosley and family 
1933-1980 
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Shortly before my biography of Oswald 
Mosley was published in 1975. its subject ap- 
peared on a television programme called To- 
day. He was then seventy-eight, and was 
allowed on the box from time to time, as 
though he were some exhibit to be 


after power. Mr Mosley sees his father as 
someone who gambled for power on his own 
terms, and lost. But he also sees, and I think 
rightly, that Oswald Mosley was not prepared 
to put everything into the gamble; which is 
why, although he lost, he survived. 

His first volume, Rules of the Game (re- 
viewed in the TLS, October 22. 1982), took the 


on the reorganization of the BUF in the sum- 
mer of 1934, following the fiasco at Olympia 
and the withdrawal of Lord Rothermere’s sup- 
port. 

What Mosley did was to inaugurate a review 
of strategy. The advice he got shows that some 
fascist minds were still working politically. He 
was warned against attempting to “defend the 
Hitler regime", told that the scurrilous propag- 


the government; even less is known about ib 
Defence Security Executive, headed by 
Swinton, which in Mr Mosley’s words was 
effective power behind the legalistic f^ade ot 
Birkett’s Advisory Committee”. (What « 
earth was Alfred Wall, described byMrNfa. 
ley as “a communist activist in South London' 1 
doing on this Executive?) 




day. He was then seventy-eight, and was almost anything" - a belief which left him. at 

allowed on the box from time to time, as the age of thirty-six, with a sadly depleted 

though he were some exhibit to be estate; his first wife, Cynthia, and his political 

gawped at like the Elephant Man. Sir Oswald, career, expiring at almost the same time. There 

still a magnetic performer, used such occa- j s the same juggling with love and politics in 
sions, when allowed to by his interlocutors, to volume two. Mosley married Diana Guinness 
“peddle his ideas" -then chiefly to do with the ( n ie Mitford) in Berlin in 1936, though the 
need for a united Europe and continued dia- wedding was kept secret until 1939; but for 

logue with the Soviet Union to avert a nuclear muc ii of the 1930s he divided his time between 

catastrophe. Diana and Lady Alexandra Metcalfe, Cimmie’s 

I wrote him a letter, which I now regret, younger sister; an older sister, Irene Ravens- 

telling him that his demeanour showed signs of dale, looked after the children at Savehay 

megalomania. I have no record of a reply. But I Farm , the family home . On holidays in France 

met him some time later. He must have been an d Italy, Alexandra (Baba) would leave as 

going on about how he could have saved, or Diana arrived; once Diana arrived early, a 

might still save , the world from a terrible fate, situation which “provided a social and personal 

for suddenly he stopped short. “Ah, megalo- challenge worthy of the mettle of someone like 
mania again”, he said, and laughed conspir- my father - on his tightrope, as it were, jug- 

atorially. One of the endearing things about glingwith his plates above Niagara". In politics 

Oswald Mosley was this ability to laugh at the Mosley ran a movement - the British Union of 

idea of his being a great man. But it made me Fascists - which tried to be all things: political 

wonder what his act really was. I had been and anti-political, law-abiding and revoiution- 

protectively anxious that he should make a ary, rational and prejudiced, pacific and 

“reasonable" impression, for had I not written aggressive, honest and dishonest . 
about him as someone who might have been a Nevertheless, there was a change of pattern, 
great peacetime leader? But of course it was Oswald and Cynthia Mosley had been a polit- 

siily to feel this way. Oswald Mosley was jeal team; Diana simply wanted to adore her 

"beyond the pale”. So why should he not be husband, amuse him, make him happy. She 

megalomaniac if that gave him pleasure? emerges as the heroine of volume two, not on 

o«iei guiiK.- -ir/v J/:su6..£pised by Nicholas account of her political opinions, which could 

good as he said he was,, or even a^eal seeker er husband’s^ but 




self-destruction: his wartime . letters to her, 


Blackshirt Defence Force as “inconspicuous as 
possible"; to delegate authority; to make bet- 
ter use of talent. At the same lime Mosley was 
receiving other kinds of suggestion from radic- 
als like Joyce and A. K. Chesterton to the 
effect that the Jews were fascism’s main 
eneiny , and that he should nail the movement's 
propaganda to the mast of anti-semitism. 
(Even “sensible" Fascists like Fuller were apt 
to go dotty on the subject of the Jews: while 
advising Mosley not to allow his followers to 
“knock little Jews on the head". Fuller wrote 
about them in the Fascist Quarterly as the “can- 
cer of Europe”). Mosley went on juggling. He 
accepted most of Fuller’s organizational re- 
forms (which did not, however, end the atmos- 
phere of intrigue and jealousy which riddled 
the movement); at the same time he defined 
the Jews as fascism’s leading immediate oppo- 
nent in his Albert Hall speech of October 28, 
1934, thus opening the sluice gates to what Mr 
Mosley calls “an intrinsic anti-semitism in the 
BUF”. 

Mr Mosley writes skilfully and sensitively 
about this subject and period: “Members of the 
BUF were feeling both persecuted and belli- 
gerent: they were comrades-in-arms in a tough 
struggle: if they were to survive, they needed 
solidarity and courage. It must have seemed 
that now was not the time to think of casting 
out - of too severely reprimanding even - party 


relating to Mosley’s internment. Lady Mosley 
hopes they will prove her husband's (and 
her own) detention to have been “unjust and 
unfair”. The Labour side expects the papea 
to reveal a conspiracy, linking Mosley with 
members of “the Establishment” to do a deal 
with Hitler to end the war in 1939-40. On 
Friday October 21 of this year it was 
announced that the Home Secretary, Leon 
Brittan, was lifting the hundred-year ban on 
some papers relating to the British Union of 
Fascists, but not apparently those to do wfo 
Mosley’s internment. 

The conspiracy theorists are almost certainly 
barking up the wrong tree, as conspiracy theor- 
ists generally do. The important people con- 
templating a negotiated peace in 1939-40 
(including Lloyd George) had nothing to do 
with Mosley: what could he offer them? ft* 
Lady Mosley's hope that the release of the in- 
ternment papers will somehow “vindicate” her 
husband seems equally misplaced. Quite apart 
from the fact that Regulation 18 B (lA)«s 
framed in such a way as to leave him IMe 
effective defence on publicly known facts, 
there were two embarrassing episodes which 
were known to Military Intelligence. The &s 
was the Mussolini subsidy; the second, aid 
more important, had to do with Mosley’s pin. 
just before the war, to set up a network of 
commercial radio stations outside Britain (oh 
the model of Radio Luxembourg), to beim 
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Shd, ofcourse, would not accept Mr Mosley’s 
accolade on these terms. * 

Mr Mosley’s tone towards his father be- 
comes. kinder as his political failure becomes 

EE his is not the p^oT 

father who disgraced himself, but rather a 
celebration of survival, Of as am 2nd 

ddeToT h^f l f?V °r te 5Qn > he thebesl 
sides of his father: his genuine passion for 

ideas, his sense of fun, his geniality and ulti- 
mately, his serenity.' But above all he m *■ 
feel th« hi, father-, pSSSfiiS.'Ste 
most Important thine about him 


JHgwiflPW wyona riasorikblff 
Nw y 1 'was subsidised by Muisb- 

n®. lint between 1931 l-s-T. . .. 


a review of the leading graphic 

cartoon!^ 

With , sho„ illustrated Hi.tt.iy of the Graphic Art, 


... ... t ’ .* . . “ • me moaei oi kbuiu l.ua«hiaiui W , — - 

n™.‘iVsS~.- “ f ‘ il ^7f v Wfi.OTM)dbeno to Britain. The most tap** 

Mosley wa$ trap J5pd -In Complicity with , sfiuiuna imoivaiu ou'umuj. 

s i nce tfl e Ftlli re r controlled the wavelengths, 
b4y^''reasottable : his permission was needed. Diana Mosley, 

r “^MshhsW^dby Muiso- waa a friend of Hitler’s, acted as go-feted 
t im^r n 19 r?n^L 1935 ' P robabI y to the As Mr Mosley tells it: "During 1938 she saw 
( 50016 a™* The important new Hltler several times in Berlin; she succeeded ifl 
* us “ of Otters to and from re-awakening his interest in the plans”. Wert 

T _ . ra . *’ tbe Italian Ambassador in attention was diverted by minor diplomalic 
whlch w , ere ^own to exist, but which Projects such as the annexation of Austria and 

ftFfnrto f c ? m S to *^ht through the the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, but 

K * jf? n , an David teving. These b ? *939 arrangements for setting up a radio 
t u , receiving £5,000 a staiion in Heligoland were alrriost complete: 

fnl . - 1 0m Ita y ’ *! nd that on one occasion, profits were to be split 45/55 between AirTiot 

0 ‘2® r-onalintervtew with Mussolini Limited (Mosley’s front organization) and i 
JJL r- 1934 » he was personally handed German company, 

the * BUF- 1934 '^ as a good month for There was nothing necessarily sinister in d 
Blackshirti” ""5^ 8 u H i rrah for the this. But it was hardly the kind of activity likely 

dav before ^ w the P aily Mail tlle to convince the Advisory Committee that & 

dictator helno o y j SaW ^f. ussolin I- The Italian Mosleys were not security risks. For of «ur« 

usual difficult,! h,m!,elf * had the ever ythlng was known to MI5 (Bill Allen w 

paner own^n^S"? 1 "^ 118 between news- involved in this scheme as well), foctatal 
K™ “ nd wha was actually happen- Diana’s visits (under the name of Mrs Cud- 

Sto™ “, U P' e of nice twists to (his ness) to the insomniac FDhrer’s Chwedtoy 


Unf benveen 1933 and 1935, probably to the 
tune of some £100.000. The important new 
source he uses consists of letters to and from 
Count Grandi, the Italian Ambassador in 
London, which were known to exist, but which 

effort? of ^ ly CC ^ to light through the 
fX 18 ° f th ® bi Jtonan David Irving. These 
fetters show that Mosley was receiving £5 000 n 

fr ° m Italy ’ and that on one occasion, 
following a personal interview with Mussolini 

£MQ 00 a n 9 ’ 1934 1 , 0 h ® Was Penally handed 
pJ’OOO. (January 1934 was a good month for 


tart politics might not be the *e BU ^ TVS T 8 8°° d ^onth for 

thi ng about him Moslfev un BlLkRwL’^ Dtherm f? 8 “Hurrah for the 

hke Hitler, was not sucked into “the HmXuS J»9“ s htets appeared in the Daily Mall the 
of willed self-destruction” He mmu *u °l e be t° re Mosley saw Mussolini. The Italian 
Without doing tooZ^dam^hM' a J 0Ur naUst him^ had tt 

to others. One part of him could to snm!! / °T usu ? 1 difficulty m distinguishing between news- 

look at what the other parts were dotaTS k^Th ? “** 0nd What was RCtua »y happen- 


— ~ h 7 e B , - i were t0 ° tog * 19 price to pay for 

: ■ Some fust opinion, that 11 wa ». 

^--nlndudu*,. , wort of in>«ndie,^ “SS2SST - ^■P'ovcd 

, -New truth. Tta!L is^atoe 
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w .Yicnms OI Sir can rarelv T. ; — 7 was laixeq aooui was n« — 

SnbliS 0nS,aughts ’ oroftheattentions and that Grandi Charming « ossi P about the statB 6fthe f^ 

th?rrhpir moveme nt« They might well feel imconnected^tKn™ h iT “ a fact not or- rather -what more evidericemightsuch^ 

Jr* f ? arS W f re t0 ° high “ P rfce t0 Pay for to smnend niSmc fn!!? to Muss °hni as those who worked for the Executive reqwf«. 

than k « t h ' or , alle rnatlvely, that it was little twist thouoh^L* / n?' ? e most biza rre when it was probably in their minds to Imprison 

!S at thdr a PP reh€Q Stons proved D; «n my father ahy way?” -j 

gr undless. Nevertheless, Mr Moslev’s who ^? P ,. and BeJfasl bus taessman, But what came exactly were Oswald itri 

tataif,wori P la ^ a Pteying? No doubt Mosley ^ 
<aki . ag his fitheris . (MI5). Mosley later dahn Jhh!?? I ? t ® UgenC9 mone y to continue his movement: as he pa ^ 

<*** ' •• W would have achieved niy ambition to he 

^Hord^^ married one of ^ had « Evolutionary in history (o conduct 

adequate f “ h J 0ned - a language Casa Maury was a secr^ ^ ■. Wends ». Pau l a vo ?u^on and at the same time to . 

thoM iHcnc Jh®teea 5 he wishes to convey; and Bill Allen’s rnl*> 6 a ®. en ,‘ . fortupe which assured its success . ... with 8^.. 

hc. ? fprportant - having to do with don i_^“ mes signJficant ' m mla- clean weapons of relatively decent comnw^ 


not whether Mosley was gambling on a Ger- 
man victory as a prelude to his own success, but 
the extent to which his commercial hopes, 
which depended on Hitler, influenced the tone 
of his peace campaign, with its absolute refusal 
to criticize any German actions. I now feel I 
understand something which has always 
puzzled me: which is why Mosley made no 
attempt to organize a broader-based peace 
movement in the two years before the war. His 
hands, it seems, were tied by his own negotia- 
tions with Berlin. He was still juggling. 

How then does Mr Mosley make sense of all 
this? in order to understand how he handles 
the riddles of his father's life, one must remem- 
ber that he is not just his son, but a novelist 
with a definite project: to develop a language 
for talking about life's riddles (an idea which 
may have come to him because he was his 
father’s son: what could be more "impossible" 
than winning a Military Cross, os Mr Mosley 
did, fighting in a war he did not believe in, 
while his father was locked up in jail as a secur- 
ity risk7) In his novel Imago Bird , Bert, like 
Mr Mosley, stammers. He says, “Stammering, 
it seems to me is often caused by a person’s 
wanting to say two or more things at once; 
which, it also seems, is often the only way in 
which things can be made to sound true. But 
ordinary language is not suited to this: or at 
least, not without struggle." The structure of 
language Is logical; but life is self-contra- 
fictory. What is needed is a new kind of lan- 
guage able to contain, and convey, its contra- 
dictions: a stylized stammer, so to speak. It is a 
language of people talking about people talk- 
ing about things: what Mr Mosley calls a 
“knowing" language. His stylized stammer is 
Iris answer to his father's way with words. 
Oswald Mosley, too, was aware of incoher- 
ence: of people’s desires being contradictory, 
of good and evil being intertwined, of private 
wants constantly cutting across public pur- 
p oses- W hat : he .consciously 

- of rational political synthesis : Nietzschean self- 
will must he pressed Into the service of the 
Christian will to help humanity; these recon- 
ciled tendencies must be aligned with the find- 
ings of modenrscience, etc, etc. But, Mr Mos- 
ley tells us, life is not like that, nor was his 
father's, He survived, as a human being, be- 
cause he allowed his nature to take its contra- 
dictory courses, doing on the whole what he 
was good at and enjoyed (he was, writes Mr 
Mosley, Uk'e & dynamo who turned on lights in 
people), not sacrificing the whole to the parts, 
the left hand more or less cancelling out the 
right hand. A. J, .P. Taylor has something of 
the same Idea when he writes: “Mosley had 
other, more human . weaknesses. Strangely 
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Ernest Bevin and Hugh Gaitskell illustrate 
two of the three central elements in the making 
of British democratic socialism - the trades 
unionist and the technocrat. Bevin, a truly im- 
perial figure , tsarof the Transport Workers for 
twenty years, supreme organizer of labour dur- 
ing the Churchill coalition, embodied in his 
own massive person the solidarity and self- 
reliance of the mass working-class movement. 
Gaitskell, by contrast, symbolized the influ- 
ence of the intellectual planner (if hardly of the 
“desiccated calculating machine”) , broadening 
down from the precedents of the Fabians and 
Beveridge-style- New Liberalism, through such 
bodies as the XYZ group in the 1930s. Both 
were essential components of the ideology of 
the left on the long march to 1945. Both have 
decisively shaped our world in the years since 
then. Even now, Mrs Thatcher’s monetarist 
zealots find it hard to fight free of their leftish 
embrace. It is excellent, therefore, that both 
Bevin and Gaitskell have been notably illumin- 
ated in two biographies of high quality. We 
could still do with a fuller treatment of the third 
major element in the British socialist tradition 
- that characteristically British strain of ethical 
socialism of the ILP variety, evolving from 
Hardic through Lansbury, Bevan and Foot 

^l rts ,orun B Jayw. t h. h u, b , 0 oiV?™ 11 

at least we now have memorable mterpreta- 


It is dear that Bevin’s claims on behalf of 
“my foreign policy" were not exaggerated. 
While he worked closely with the mandarins of 
the Foreign Office (whom he regarded as “my 
union”), he was nobody's puppet and nobody's 
poodle. British foreign policy between 1945 
and 1951 may rightly be identified personally 
with his probing, capacious mind. He had a 
unique authority in the Cabinet. There was no 
Foreign Affairs committee, while Attlee large- 
ly gave him a free hand. In return , he rewarded 
his demure leader (“our Campbell-Banner- 
man" he once called Attlee , which was eviden- 
ty meant as a compliment) with unquestioning 
loyalty, notably during the attempted Cripps- 
Dalton “putsch" of August-September 1947. 
There were no effective curbs on him within 
the government, certainly not from his arch- 
enemy Morrison, nor even from the beguiling 
leftish Jilt of Aneurip Bevan. The view of Tri- 
bune, that Bevin’s foreign policy commanded 
the broad support of all sections of the labour 
movement, is beyond question. Left-wing cri- 
tics were substantially disarmed by events in 
1948 from the “coup” in Prague through the 
Berlin blockade to the Tito-Stalin split. As 
W. J. Brown wrote in 1946, "that great moun- 
tain of a man, while his health lasts, is pivotal to 
the future of the Socialist government'’. 

The only restraint on Bevin at home, i ndeed , 
lay in his own uncertain health. A doctor :in 
1943 had pronounced that Bevin had not one 
sound organ in his body, apart from his feet. 
He suffered a relentless series of heart attacks , 
but bounced back astonishingly each' lime. 
Only at the end of 1950 could it be argued that 
his ailing health was seriously impairing his 
performance as Foreign Secretary, for instance 
over Egypt or the looming Anglo-Iranian oil 
crisis. Until those last months, he was supreme 
not only in Britain but in western Europe and 
toe democratic world generally, in the mould- 

seriously than Marshall did himself), down to 
the birth of Nato in April 1949 (with the Rus- 

i«i ■« Hi noVQnP. 


at least we now - - the birth ot Nato in Apni m “ 

lions of the Bevin and Gaitskell versions of sian cUmbdownovcr the West Berlin blockade 

socialism in one country. coming at much the same time). His death le 
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earlier books on Bovin’s career us trades f # credible stnnce jn International 

unionist down to 1940 and ' he “ rfialrs. From its earlier bistory, andespedally 

Labour supremo during the. SecmA World ^ ^ 19308i U b 0 ur had inherited a eon-. 

War were authoritative. and compeltag. Th bundle of ^sensations, socialist, populist, 

final volume has had to wait many years for the ^.imperialist, deeply suspl- 

wearisome ritual of the tliirty-year rule to re- rf realism , in external power politifcs. 

lease the public records for 1945-51 when B confusions were still far from resolved 

vi^ranthp Foreign Office. As before, the au- JJ-JJ 1945 . There were many voices then, 

rtor’has had to.ma^do with s«r«iy ^ 


empty and fatuous rhetoric it really was. 

Bevin’s views were crucial because Britain in 
July 1945 was manifestly seen to be a great 
power, one of “the big three”, to an extent 
often underestimated by later chroniclers of 
British decline. It had immense worldwide in- 
volvement, strategic, financial and geo-politic- 
al, in the Middle East, the Far East and else- 
where. Bevin now used this position of domi- 
nance to thrust British policy - and the senti- 
ments of the non-Communist left - into totally 
new channels. As Alan Bullock interprets the 
record, there were three main phases. There 
was a period of uncertainty and frustration 
down to the late spring of 1947, with endless 
deadlock and acrimony in the Council of For- 
eign Ministers, and no results to show apart 
from the evidence of British economic weak- 
ness as shown in the successive decisions in 
early 1947 to withdraw from Greece, India and 
Palestine. Then followed an astonishing new 
phase of creative achievement and diplomatic 
triumph, down to the founding of Naloand the 
building up of “western union” , economic and 
military. Finally, there came a time of con- 
solidation and of renewed challenge symbol- 
ized by the outbreak of the Korean War, with 
Bevin’s foreign policy still apparently in flux at 
the time of his death in April 1951, as the 
Cabinet battles between Gaitskelly and Bevan 
powerfully indicated. 

But his legacy proved to be enduring. As a 
result, the international outlook of the British 
labour movement was transformed. Fora par- 
ty long pacifist in its instincts, it meant a con- 
tinued peace-time policy of high defence ex- 
penditure, with renewed conscription and even 
the covert commitment to Britain’s possession 
of nuclear weapons. For a movement profound- 
’ ly anti-German (“1 regard them all as Huns”, 
Dalton sagely observed in 1951), it meant a 
political s ettlement in Germany thfiACfl- 

mcant a rvew involvement of Britain with the 
defence and security arrangements of con- 
tinental Europe for the rest of “ 

embodied in the Brussels treaty of March WAK. 
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of practice-work. As possibly the greatest pre- 
tor of his dsy'he lived by. words. . . . 

; ■ .^fitTiyldr.-regwds as his ’toreaknesses", 
Mi; Mosley regards as his saying graces. At the 
bailie of tihbje Street on October 4, 1936, his 
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tea, t meant a I* J 

ary arid economic alliance with the United 
States, dating, from the parly collaboration n 
facing up to Stalin during the Iran crisis in, 
1945 - 6 , through the creation of the German, 
M bi-zon©’’ and the subsequent evolution of the 
Marshall Plan, dovyn to the mUitary program^ • 
mesof Nato and theeebnomic collaboration of 
OEEC and the European Recovery Program. 
The spectre of a return to US isolationism was 
dispelled for ever*' Most shattenng of iJl. for 
British socialists committed to a senumentat 

tenderness for fellow socialist rdgimes overseas 
isuuw .1 t .Cost o ot'orn unre- 
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fc. mure human . vreaknaaee. Strangely «V party and outride. . 
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cy Bht. other Jhar. for a handful of fellow, . 
travellers or crypto-Cbirnnunist, K1 * " 

Zilliacus, if was accepted with remarkably little 
dissent in- Labour ranks. Even C^SOTan h* 

triiB believer and effectively 
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and the eign policy in its later Stalin, st phase, and the 
rn^nrrwealth^wid itsleadersh ip of western desperate need for direction ,n the post-war 

Europe would have commanded broad assent world. Bevin pres'ded over a peno o 

throughout the Labour movement at that Ume. achievement unique in the history of Bn 
Bevin's foreign policy can be oUctadm. 

several fronts. It sometimes betrayed a strident dtaHU. " a „, h “' international policies is 

amply sustained by. he detailed record he has 

bomb". It was deeply influenced by a tradidon- 50 SSrepresented a strain in the 

ai attachment to the cult of Empire (even if the Hugh Gansk^ represents ^ 

1950 Colombo Plan showed it. ^rocreabve ^school Hamp- 

side). Bevin was unhappy about the transfer at uiwa ™ [reinforced by the distinct 

Power in India. He tod an ahnost obsessive ^X'XeE^ich l F.-Hiomp. 


ethos of the Wykehamist which A. F. Thomp- 
son has admirably explained in a recent "Win- 
chester Essay"). As Gaitskell delicately put it. 
he assumed that Bevin "fell shy and slightly 
antagonistic towards middle class people". 
Gaitskell’s natural allies were centrist, civil- 
service planners like Plowden and Hall. His 
close friends were fellow economists like Dur- 
bin or Jay. He was in many ways an emotional, 
even flamboyant figure, but one can see why 
Aneurin Bevan liked to proclaim his own aris- 
tocratic tastes in preference to those of the 
humdrum bourgeois, Gaitskell. A much youn- 
ger man.of course, Gaitskell was never dose to 
Bevin or indeed to the working-class world, for 
all his WEA background and the miners' galas 
he attended while Minister of Fuel and Power, 
and his dose relationship with a union boss like 
Sam Watson of the Durham Miners. Neverthe- 
less, in foreign policy particularly, Gaitskell’s 
career was largely to supplement that of Bevin, 
as this new edition of his diary amply shows, 
Philip Williams has already provided us with an 
arid in some ways fa voi r 

^Uo Buperblyedited diaryfpr tyte year* 1945- 


fascination with the Middle East, where the 
effect of his policy was to reinforce Britain s 
military presence east of Suez, and to continue 
the process of client relationships with friend- 
ly, if reactionary, Arab states. Bevin indeed 
regarded the preservation of Britain's special 
role throughout the Middle East as vital for 
national survival, for economic reasons in 
terms of oil supplies, for the strategic purpose 
of protecting the “lifeline of Empire" in Suez 
and along the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and to 
ward off the threat of Soviet encroachment, 
real or (quite often) imagined. This could even 
lead to ideas of the post-1945 British common- 
wealth expanding rather than contracting. In 
1945-6, Bevin vainly sought to set its bounds 
wider yet and wider, adding modern Libya and 
even perhaps Italian Somaliland to the im- 
perial domain. Kipiing had come again. 

His Middle Eastern obsessions affected the 
one undoubted ddbScle of his foreign policy - 
* *■ qRdv of Palestine. Alan Bul- 

the Palestine issue was basically flawed, ffc 
felled to sec the political, as against the reli- 
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merits wide acclaim. 


* tion deeply conscious mtn.au its limitations, it does provide an P ar «cuiariy lies. 

1*5 . • J ;!# ever since the contradictory pledges eiven f from n P t[ °naUzalion in the and abused by some ofhk™ii m f y Usod 

!:! '• ,ai * e ,ectdal flltbm" verging mf a^roM^ 0 "L® 1 ” 

*■ •: rby . successive gqvetojnents -trqm pariv dtoiftk^nH * 1,1 the ^ ndless - inline ; thesri entries roVealKore ,?“■ 

■ . fJoyd George's to Churchill's. Bevin'* fa.', i* u ; ■ ' ^manoeuvres that accomna- attractive. 1, unotm 8 t,inn 


3 '"'V ,'i 


entire economy. The public records show us intellectual flexibility on his part that Gait&j 

how civil service advice offered to the incoming failed to retain within Attlee's dedinm, 

Churchill administration in October 1951 sev- Cabinet the parly s most inspiring practitiootf 
erelv criticized the costing of the original dc- and prophet of democratic socialism. Hem*, 
fence programme in the previous winter as pounded the error by reacting over-stnraglyto 
being unrelated "to the world as it is". That Bevun's admittedly destructive and rebellion 
oroeramme had been seriously undermined as conduct in 1954-5 and trying to drive him <m 
well bv the subsequent Abadan oil crisis and of the parly altogether. Eventually Gutskri] 
the failure to obtain machine tools from Amcr- was saved from himself by the tortuous cons* 
ca Churchill responded by severe retrench- em of two obscure trade unionist maibmd 
ment of the defence budget, which made the the NEC who were Moral Rcarmers. All tins 

or i E inal dispute over a mere £23m spent on reinforces doubts about Gaitskell as a party 

National Health Service charges look pathetic leader. But there can be none about hlscapa* 
indeed Bv the start of 1952 it could truly be ity as an executive minister or his potential an 
said that we were all Bevanites now. Gaits- distinguished future prime minister. During 
kell's enthusiasm for foreign affairs had led him the devaluation crisis in July-August 1949 be 
into supporting a rearmament programme showed an insight and decisiveness whkh led 
that as John Vaizev in his new book , Breach of to rapid promotion to high office and events 

Promise rightly suys, was economically im- ly to the party leadership, vaulting over la 
possible and militarily unnecessary. The same rival, Harold Wilson, who had hesitated™ 
passionate Atlanlicist approach continued to sterling. Above all, Gaitskell ns premier wii 
shape his outlook down to his memorable have continued to enhance the authority of dx 

onslaught on Eden’s policy at the time of Suez. Labour Parly in international affairs, and io 
Alongside this pro-American ism came a alleviating the tensions and stenlity of IbecoU 

strong moral commitment to the Common- war. He reintegrated the religion «.d theto 
wealth and, pertly for that reason, a relative guagcofsociahsm withastyleradsKralij 
distaste for the more integrated or federalized «'"t made men like John Vairay limtaft 
view of European unity. Gaitskell’s last remains deeply ml5scd down 10 tht P*" 1 
months, in 1962-3, long after this diary had bme. . . . .. .. . 

ess 

ifcisiMrsr! ^rBSSss 

directions, not without mishap, Gaitskell con- . » t however a tradition on 

tinued Bevin’s commitment to the Allanttast john^/aizey, a lapsed GaitskclUte subsequent- 
version of multi-racial, socialist international- . . , ■ c H aro iH Wilson's bosom 

ism. In domestic policies there was in practice * S 

much less difficulty for him. Labour had been • ^ Qf five men _ thf ee prsdiKa- 

committed to the mixed economy and a strictly ^ 8 _ Oairskell Toai'Cro*- 

.... ^.y.. vt ««rtiona|ij8(fon long be- .' f" of soc al democracy, 

of Morri sonian “eonsdlidatiod’*, or the 1957 'lories" filia!di;uu uiiu uUJhw.Tiim.M{mk 11 j 

.; of Butskcllisin, Keynesianism and libenfin | 
It>gs ; ■' are all held to be ultimate failures in thitikj I 
rearm ^Ohti-8EA'- ; ■ applied the conventional wisdom previa 
nea r] v a ii the hlr l° .. ’ ™°P®- which caused 1945 to the very different problems fccii# 

during V k-IT W,th,n Labour Part y lain "to J950, with disastrous results. Not 

the fa 8 sdnatk^^? w y ® nd ? ls here that te,li 8 ent Person will fail to respond toVaap 

Gaitskell nn ntim h- Bry P art , lcu,ar| y unease at our current social and ecoj»sw<»- 

aaeous and j nte lifient * dit ‘on. But whether the patchwork aM* 

real limitations ac , man ’ bad his agenda he offers, essentially based on soci^ 

ded S a ^s of ha^h? h ‘ “ Stud ' ine ^ alit y and the market «****' *]" 

iiamentarv cnniPmn?* 1 ? judgments on par- acceptable cannot adequately be gleanedfton 

Wilson James Cn Hr 5 ade * - 8Uch as Harold his slim and over-dogmatic pages. 

Michael Foot Whli Grlffiths Of programme would have begun to pnjvide H 

and abused bv s ™ ft ?if: 1Sk ?, was sorcl y ^ed employment or a fabric of social .vWhff •*“ 

’ Ie<^a| U ^ftism° C ° Ueogues > tho j ntel- 1945 is not explained, Tlie working^' 

thesd entries raVniit ff 18 on arrogance, that ceive barely a walk-on part throughput *b ; 

: attTa dS S rS° re , i Uniinatin 8 than book: yet they, loo, live in NW3. Despi^- 

with much reaulariiv k r mcs J^ t “o’ 8 across disillusionment mid scepticism of tbeJr h».. 

tachment from Ga ‘ ske!l s relative de- critics, therefore, Bevin, Gailskeli a«i Ij® ; 

least until he finrlJi out ! ld ? par ' Hwnem.at.. colleagues still offer a living inheritaoce of l 


was saved from himself by the tortuous consci- 
ences of two obscure trade unionist membeno! 
the NEC who were Moral Rcarmers. All this 
reinforces doubts ubout Gaitskell as a party 
leader. But there can be none about hlscapac- 
ily as an executive minister or his potential as 
distinguished future prime minister. During 
the devaluation crisis in July-August 1949 be 
showed nn insight and decisiveness which led 
to rapid promotion to high office and eventual- 
ly to the party leadership, vaulting over his 
rival, Harold Wilson, who had hesitated our 
sterling. Above all, Gaitskell as premier vouU 
have continued to enhance the authority of the 
Labour Parly in international affairs, and io 
alleviating the tensions and sterility of thedd 
war. He reinterpreted the religion and thehfr 
guage of socialism, with a style and a senrithiq 
that made men like John Vaizey love him. Ht 
remains deeply missed down to the presd 
time. 

Bevin and Gaitskell both fell basieth 
assured about social democracy and Britw 
unique role in creating it. They both EnW 
socialism with libertarian and pluralist values- 
ns, indeed, did Aneurin Bevan himself. Lib 
Bevan too, they saw their beliefs as a pfohj 
both of modem society and of relativist ptt 
osophy. It is, however, a tradition on whirl 
John Vaizey, a lapsed Gaitskcllitc subsequent- 
ly ennobled in one of Harold Wilson's bosom 
lists, looks back with dismay. He offers (al- 
iening vignettes of five men, three pfwripca- 


Jpc? rearmClt ^ nt ' J ®HA'- : ■ applied the conventional wisdom prevail 
nearly ail the hnwi ’ “ which caused 1945 to the very different problems fadugBn-. 

during IV oiyiT WUh,n L*™ Part y lfl i" nfter 1950, with disastrous results. Nob 
the ffl 8 sckBtk^? Md 11 ls here that te,ll 8 en t person will fail to respond to Yaap 

««• unease at our current social and 
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dian-; Nor did hk Jff!° d , Up i 0 195 ^ n te nt8, and the iatter-dayJBurkes, Bour^ 

Ipsa «mply oOnfflrms.^S&S ht Left In Britain and Bran* 

said, he was by tetopefariiettt an admlnistmfn Newman (292pp. Junction Books. PPWj? 

: m- Otrnsm 3J deals 

#o\»n ms,t grgphicglly in Ms penUtottt kaJT °f *he European Com»ltlJS^g 

•^*38? ^Aneurm Bev^TS^X ' for socialist poUcies sinfejhe 
ijme °f Sytz. ■ War. The book begins with a . 

tion pf both men that thn Fourth Reoublic in France and tbeb^- 
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Perfectionist Boy 


Fra nces Spalding 

HELEN BINYON 

ErkRavilious: Memoir of an Artist 
144pp. Lutterworth. £15. 

071882591 0 

The artist Vivian Pitchfortli once introduced 
the subject of this memoir as "Ravilious who 
sells all his pictures; he and [Edward] Bawden 
are a proper couple of Ethel M. Dells - only 
better aesthetically". A “fastidious and 
assimilative” artist, as Douglas Bliss observed. 
Ravilious had impeccable standards: he is said 
w have rejected two out of every three water- 
colours that he painted and, as this book illus- 
trates, would, if necessary, substantially re- 
work his wood engravings until he had per- 
fected the design. There is a consistent nicety 
a his and Bawden’s art which leaves the im- 
pression that they ventured only where they 
knew they would succeed. Kate Flint, review- 
ing Freda Constable’s The England of Eric 
Ravilious (TLS, November 26, 1982), felt his 
view to be tame and selective. His constricted 
vision may explain why, until recently, he has 
not received the attention he deserves, for he 
was not only a brilliant designer but he also 
iwweded in his ambition to revive the English 
ralercolour tradition. Moreover his varied 
oeuvre is unusually integrated, his experience 
of wood engraving and colour lithography 
feeding the development of his watercolours. 
Whether designing a book illustration or a 
mural painting, a London Transport poster or 
a pattern for ceramics, he engendered a satis- 
fying compactness, a density that is neverthe- 
less airy and light. 

But his is not the vision of a domestic artist. 
Unlike Bawden, who found enough subjects 


[or his purpose in the Essex village where he 
hved Ravilious thrived on a sense of displace- 
ment He produced his best watercolours in 
areas far from home and was fascinated by the 
intrusion ° f machines, beached in unexpected 
places. His view of England may be selective, 
but it is never cosy or complacent. His land- 
scapes are mostly seen under a chill, grey sky; 
and when the sun does appear in one corner, it 
rarely warms the scene. Understated melan- 
choly is most clearly felt in his “R.N.A.S. Sick 
Bay, Dundee", in which light from the window 
spreads gently across the empty bed, the chair 
and wooden walls, ceiling and floor, while out- 
side seaplanes silently glide past. More usually 
his interiors, like his landscapes, make use of 
an angular recession which leaves his designs 
taut and strained. Even when he sets out to 
charm, as in his wood engravings for the 1933 
Kynoch Press Note Book, his vignettes, which 
imitate Bewick, lack the fullness and earthi- 
ness they celebrate. 

If Ravilious was very much of his period, 
reflecting a 1920s decorative sense and fragile 
nostalgia for the English idyll, he was also a 
complex individual. Helen Binyon first met 
him when both were students at the Royal 
College of Art and her personal memoir makes 
a welcome addition to the scant literature on 
this artist. Richard Morphet contributes an 
introduction which, in its combination of meti- 
culous consideration and original thought, 
draws out unexpected links, between Ravilious 
and Mass Observation or Ben Nicholson, for 
example; it also situates Ravilious more firmly 
within his art-historical context than did Freda 
Constable’s earlier essay . The main body of the 
text contains considerable new information 
about Ravilious’s life and career, but it is 
fundamentally lacking in the kind of insights 
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that such a memoir should give. He still lives Binvon for comuilinu this hook , 
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RUSSELL CHAMBERLIN short e 

Loot!: The Heritage of Plunder ring In 

248pp. Thamesand Hudson. £8.95. simple 

0500013063 . the op 

— : •. * ■ raised 

The vexed question of restitution of works of 7p,000, 
an to their countries , of origin is raised by ^ocum 
Ruisell Chamberlin but, as one might guess pi an te: 
from the Journalistic title and sclssors-and- crU cial 
paste dust-jacket of his book, It is not gone into _ 

wiy deeply. He is. a story-tel ler arid give us a . 

> popular selection of, examples of what the . 

• French; moving quickly to avoid the coinage 
Tronapartlsme'^have called ‘‘elgihlsme". The . i n 
' Ellin Marbles (like MeJinR Mercouri) get star- j* 
NUing and, in Chamberlin’s fascinating 
1 «xouni of their appropriation and subsequent . . 

.to**' Elgin hhpself emerges as a quasl-traglc P 
%re. His original Intention was to garnish his _ . 

*wly bulli and- fashionably neoclassical nmn- 
touwith thereat thing and, by 1803 . seventeen 1 j 

Bgures from the Parthenon pediments, fifteen 
raetopn and a column fjom the Erechtheum . :. 

Were.Inter alia* ready to ship in 200 stout boxes . 

bbellediBfoqm Hall, Scotland. On his return , ““ 

, ^Scotland in 18Q6 ; (having been delayed as a . 

prisoner; arid. hostage in the Napoleonic wars) , ; v j 
I . k fourid, ihat his wife; had ‘run ,awhy iwith lu , 
jnotfidr n|an aticl -tliat he had losthfs seat in the 
■ J®' 1 * rifl^rds. D^pifeithe praise of CaridVa 
' , Wont ^ehaye to tharik for'telUrig Elgin that it , ■ , 

; : : to rfestore or'tamper wUh - 

i ^®%J^lp4s);and the enthusiasm of such ■ 

^o^uf& as|pqsell (who strode around the ^ 
: -.ftteures Rreaka were . 


li 


more vividly in J. M. Richards’s Memoirs of an 
Unjust Fella , where he is described as suffering 
from a “confusion of purpose" during the 
late 1930s, a condition resolved by war and 
the commissions it brought. Previously, as 
Richards records, “nothing seemed settled or 
secure but neither he nor Helen Binyon are 
able to explain Ravilious’s loss of direction. 
Nor does Helen Binyon, who died in 1979, 
admit to her affair with Ravilious, which 
Richard Morphet tells us lasted from 1934 to 
1938. And though we learn a great deal more 
about the artistic circle in which Ravilious 
moved, the precise nature of the creative 
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Binyon for compiling this book, enriched by 
her own memories and those of their friends ns 
well as extreme quotations from Ravilioua's 
letters. It describes, if i t does not fully recreate, 
the life of an exceptionally talented artist, 
whose love of innocent entertainment and 
humour earned him the nickname “the Boy" 
which, while his watercolours moved towards 
greater maturity, suggested his inability to 
grow old. The book is, moreover, generously 
illustrated, a black-and-white or colour illus- 
tration appearing on almost every other page. 
The text ends abruptly, with a letter Ravilious 
wrote from Iceland, followed by a photograph 
of the barren * ' 
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the stomach-turning “City of Blood", is given 
the usual sensational resume and, apart from u 
short epilogue, the book ends with a red her- 
ring in the form of the Codrington Papers, a 
simple case of private Property - being 
the open market: Although! jh^ A n ^ a * 
raised £40,000 (fromapopuia^oforriy 
70,000) in an attempt to acquire ^theSe key 
documents of their history from that sugar 
planter’s heirs, access to the content is the only, 
crucial Issue; the rest is romance. 

Many chances are missed of more u P’*°’ dat ® 
and pertinent matters. In the field of African 
art alone an account of the strange movements 
of statues which were restored to the 
nrioln after pleas for their'return as sacred 
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wauSwded gates. My own eapenenras as a 
collector of African sculpture have not helpe 
^■Srifv the issues: Malpractices abound, yet 

nnfran oftenfiad oneself -rescriingpbjqctS 9 f 

Of human repies^tton^ mPl^s ^ 

; jtssweep en - 
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^Mystery of Edwin Drood': the solution? 

— — * isreiected ’ the recollec- n^verwritten inM ^ham. vel she walks al 

meaning- . xi».» iti>nv nf 


— — — If Foreter’s account is rejected, the recollec- 

w. W. Robs.. S1E£S2S35E5£ 

n^wsisssasa 

oiKm'hfa co?Kr-^Jo»nl door: takes his bit of trllth of Forster's nceoutit is clearly the crucial 

chalk from its shelf; adds one thick line to the score, quest i on . Can it be defended? 
extending from the top of the cupboard I door w the M real difficulty is the business of the 

. i .1 folic m unth nn aODetlie. _ , ^ Ik - he tnnl 


this idea. Helena is a lady known in Cto& 
terhani, yet she walks ahout disguised a j 
miirt'il buffer in broad davlioht w«,,u 


rdsand meaning ■ before. The sense of retired buffer in broad daylight. Would 1 

S juntor P r ;/"" n 'erv wlkhpervndesitdoes not derive young girl he likely to know about -lb,* 
IIS own deep mystery which p haunting fi- tavern way of keeping scores"? - as Kkelv« 

ssential from the whodunit loil j !nB n the Dean, 011 c would think, or less. The 


bottom; and then falb to with an appetite. 

These words were written by Charles Dick- 
ens in his little Swiss chalet on Jure 8, 1870, 
only hours before he died. They are the conclu- 
sion of chapter 23 of The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. (It is clear that this is the end of a 
chaoter because below the last line in the 
manuscript there is a flourish .) What was to 
follow? No one Hnows. Since Edwin Drood is a 
mystery story there have been many gueses 
about how it was to have ended, but none has 
won general agreement. I wish to suggest a 
solution which I have not seen put forward 
before. If it is correct, Edwin Drood marks a 
new departure in Dickens’s work. 

Any would-be solver of the mystery must 
confront the testimony of Dickens’s biog- 
rapher John Forster about Dickens's plan for 
his last novel. Forster says the story 
was tobethatofthe murdcrof a nephew by his uncle; 
the originality of which was 10 consist in the review of 
the murderer's career by himself at the close , when 
its temptations were to be dwelt on as if not he the 
culprit, but some other man, were the tempted The 
last chapters were to be written in the condemned 
ceil, to which his wickedness, all elaborately elicited 
from him as if told of another, had brought him. 
Discovery by the murderer of the utter neediessness 
of the murderforitsobject, were to follow hard upon 
the commission of the deed; when by the means of * 
gold ring which had resisted the corrosive effects of 
the lime into which he had thrown the body, not only 
(hr. oerson murdered was lo be iden lifted but the 

clement went on, w,V6YuQp\ 

CrilU H rvJ n . l |f 1 nrlC . W ‘ R r°, sa wus lo man y Tartar, and 
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The real difficulty is the business of the 
Memoranda Book. Of course it could be that 
Dickens, considering a new story, himself con- 
sulted it. And there is no doubt that many 
modem scholars are convinced of Forster s 
general reliability and good faith, even if there 
are minor distortions of fact in the Life. All the 
same, this business seems fishy. Forsters 
account of Edwin Drood must for the present 
remain problematic. 

One puzzling aspect of it is the apparent 
inconsistency between Dickens’s statement 
that his new idea was "not ... commumcable 
with Forster's statement that Dickens im- 
mediately" communicated it to him. A little 
joke? Or a contradiction? Charles Forsyte 
( 1980) has argued that there need be no contra- 
diction. It is surely probable that Dickens told 
Forster something about Edwin Drood ; not all 
the details, as that would have spoilt the plot 
for him, but a vague outline of the story , which 
did not give away the real secret of the mystery; 
and it was this lhat Forster “learnt immediately 
afterward". It is not certain that Forster even 
meant to imply that Dickens revealed the in- 
communicable secret to him. Even if he did 
mean to imply that, we do not have to believe 
that Dickens actually did so. 

Cun we find out what it was? It is hard to 
believe that Dickens had no idea what was lo 
be the solution to his mystery when he 
embarked on Edwin Drood , even if he may not 

1 "'vc • 1 milled on all the details. There is in fact 
and was aonroven hu 1 


,r0m n fe Dcon/ouc would rtuuk. or fesflK 

r h ° i Tu deeply divided within himself. na iden does nol appear to be in Dicta* 
double life, but deep y ^ We learn from hts letter to W. H. Wife 

The appropriate cu confrontation of (June 30. 18d7) that ho was relieved to find is 

WOl i d tafhTea suffiScd tC this V, "nothiag belong „ J 

might have ™me about through a revelation of guised 1 women or the like" (a referenced* 

'"oilier idenl'ifieations are less interesting. On 

£3&i,"3e2;±ks 

h “ Ve the e S vmbo" of evil and in opponent from something pointless about one grotesque eta 
per, the symbol ot » nclcr dressing up ns another grotesque dm* 

among the good ■ ter actually less amusing than himself. Rear 
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Letters 

Stolypin and Russian 
Nationalism 

Sir, - Ivan Rudnytsky’s eloquence (Letters, 
November 4) about the “shaky Tsarist regime” 
and Russia as “the prison-house of nations” 
squares ill with the immense advantages Finns 
and Poles derived from their admission to the 
colossal Russian market for their goods and the 


pedestal”. What he prefers is a war in the 

™ ren r t tyle ' his “ own sort " of guerrilla * commen,ary . on the Opera pointing out the 

tactics. Another character confirms thatSandv t Wiy L in .. Wh,Ch Peachum - Macheath, 

has no use for fighting “unless it was war on hfc Lockltt ' “I 0 d al1 ** su PPOsed invidiously lo 
special plan, an audacious as™uh cn th IT *?' **‘°-*"- Sense « consistenc/did 

enemy s nerves". not matter; density of attack was the aim. 

In Sandy Arbuthnot we have that rare case ^ j c ? n ” ect ‘ on 1 mention may even have 
in literature where the real-life counterpart for £ re J- eded ,he earl y moment I have described. 


wng the " good characters. ter actually less amusing than himself. Recta 

Supposing that this were in fact . hooks on Edwin Drood have favoured Qb 

.. nUucih ^ thnt the onmmeiii . ... . _ 


the story, it seems plausible that the opponent 
might have been Datchery, that mysterious 
personage whom we leave (for ever) eating Ins 
breakfast at the end of chapter 23. Many critics 
agree with S. C. Roberts (1955) that wliat wc 
are told of him is “the beginning of a new 
element in the narrative". There are one or two 
straws in the wind here. In a letter to James T. 
Fields (January 14, 1870) Dickens wrote: 
“There is a curious interest working up to No 5, 
which requires a great deal of art and self- 

denial So I hope at Nos 5 and 6 the story 

will turn upon an interest suspended until the 
end.’’ Datchery first appears in No 5 (chapter 
18) and again in No 6 (chapter 23). Was he the 
“curious interest”, “suspended until the end l 
Modern scholarship lends support to the view 
that he was to be a key figure. The manuscript , 
says Cardwell, confirms "the importance to 
Dickens of Datchery or of a character playing 
Datchery’s role”. And in her Clarendon Press 
edition (1974) she points out an interesting 


hooks on Edwin Drood have favoured Bat 
Mini, amateur dramatist and author of 7k 
Thorn of Anxiety. His character seem to I* 
quite different from Datchery’s, but of cods 
it might also be a pose; as Aylmer says, te 
theatrical manner may conceal deep moths. 
But in that case we have to invenl a “wT 
Bazzard about whom we know absolutely no- 
thing. Equally uninteresting is the suggotioi 
lhat Datchery is Neville Landless, or Um 
nant Tartar. Tartar knows nothing of Jasja 
One more suggestion may be mentioned,* 
“getting warmer”. This is the young bo 
named Poker, who does not actually appearia 
Edwin Drood , but who teases the old iq 
jackass in the enigmatic "Sapsea fragmei', 
discovered by Forster. Forster though ■Wi- 
ens had used up his material too quickly wi 
was trying to invent some more, but it is Ml 
credible lhat the business of Poker awfdtof 
been introduced as it stands into thenwtfcu 
too similar to the business of DalAj 


V?; 


i S 3 Wra J asper murdered Edwin Y And Luke hpw w* h ’ S* many 

! : -noyelidt’s illustrator, lit u lfettef to AW? r . the 


' mystery and detection 

J i . . a i 



mvs aouqie . : - Dickens’s list of u rnai u P ,n “ a wn»e when policemen 

v.^oan Questioned .This takes us into thethick of orenn & K°^i3>fr; C ^ a&§ics ( 19 82),. Dickens was had introduced the profesrionTnnr D !f kons „ nd h,s docl0rs insisted that be should^ 

} the controversy about 'Dickens’s brivate life f.^f par . ed " while still plarmlui his own tive hito English fiction in Ri^l £ 1Ce ? « te<> But ,ie Wl,s n,, owed lo give iwclvc fatrf 
>;.• • , ^^ StiH a matter of dispute amonE Scho' d u to T prij1t m Alt Tear L^da^serial bv - Inspector Bucket B« n!?^ ^ performances in 1870. He took hiilastleW 

.V spector Bucket. S? audlc,,co tU Sl James ’ 8 Hull with a-h* 

' tm... , •. ' w ds really murdei^rl r;n tu whether he , a a d6us ex machina may be susaesteri 1° bui twosliort weeks from this time IbopeW 

ll ' • • t 5 Sn,Cofa * l0 fy begin nlngln this was preoared tn ririnf end .Ifpickens hya conversation inchaptisr 17 which Djelmhe may entor, in your homes, on aoev ^ 

hr^t V.SSrt iSHSS floina ■ . P " t such a story “curious deIeted . between Neville Landl*« at which my assistance wW be Wg- 


rg-xfa iw. 

Or (an altniclivc suggestion) itm 9 ybeiut& J 
ir.tivc first sketch of the Datchery ids. Oscsl 
. -again we do not know. Philip ffofeta® ’ 
(1973), after listing the various hyptfbesesah- 
out Dritchcry, concludes: “Clearly, iteaflak- . 
mate. Tlic critics should confess ihemehs. 
baffled." I believe that there is an exphnstuo. 
Three considerations nre relevant. 

1 . The period of Dickens's life during 
"Edwin Drood “ was concocted. Dickens W- 


peoples" - Poles, Ukrainians, Tartars and 
Caucasians and the like - willingly suffered in 
defence of Russia in the First World War. 
if Finland is a special case it is because of her 
peculiar history and position, contributing very 
l Eitfe, gaming hugely from her nexus with the 
Russian Empire. Stolypin was no Bobrikov or 
\ Pfehve, bent on suspending the traditional laws 
and customs of the Grand Duchy of Finland. 
Hi Act of 1910, so violently attacked by 
. Socialists and Liberals, so fluently denounced 
by European parliamentarians, was no more 
' than an enabling bill designed to make it 
• possible for future Russian governments to 
harmonize Finnish and Imperial legislation in a 
1 mmber of fields by removing some of the more 
glaring Inequalities from which Russian 
.■.{teens suffered in Finland, some of the 
provisions in Finnish law which damaged 
Russia’s interests. In actual fact these powers 
«wc hardly used at all. Finland retained her 
essential institutions. She made virtually no 
KBiiribution lo the war with Germany. The 
Banish people's grievances were in essence 
. Kifliniental, feeding on trivial vexations, fed 
[ by the growth of passionate Finnish national- 
ism from the sixties of the nineteenth century, 
greatly encouraged by the ill-informed sym- 
pathy of Russophobes all over Europe. 

1 As for the Ukrainians, for whom Mr 
! fodnylsky speaks, it will no doubt offend him 

•♦Wtera 'provinces of Russia had no being 
F before 1W8, The first organized Ukrainian 


■■ »«..«4U. C w Iiere me real-life counternart for d u ■ y mumcni 1 nav e described. 

— . .. . . . - - o :;r-“ v hero is replaced by another - here edm P s lt was made the instant the curtain 

pospenty it brought them. It squares still less Lawrence for Herbert - with the result that the " ei B hteent h-century hand noted in an 

^ the tremendous losses Russia’s “subject image of the hero is altered Do other " dlt,on of Opera now at Yale that in the 

1 'T— examples exist7 ‘ ther ^ production Peachum was dressed in a copy 

PTA1I1 .... nf »l.a nn.l. .1 . ■ . . .. VJ 


examples exist7 ' 

STANLEY WEINTRAUB. 

Institute for the Arts and Humanistic Studies The 
Pennsylvania State University, Ihlseng Cottage 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 8 

Kafka 

” Reviewing Franz Kafka: Stories 1904- 
1924 ( October 14), S. S. Prawer takes me to 
task for, among other things, two “puzzling 
omissions" - a serious charge to level at a 
professional translator. The puzzlement is 
entirely mine, however, since in neither inst- 
ance as my text reveals, have I omitted 
anything at all: Kafka’s “zuckende Schulter" is 
present in my “shrug’’ and his “aufrecht" 
adequately comprehended in my “stood”. 
Whatever my failings as a translator - and 
Professor Prawer’s other charges are certainly 
debatable - I do try very hard not to leave 
anything out. 

J. A. UNDERWOOD. 

Sussex PIplt ' CanBl Bank ’ Pe “ Lcve1, Hastin P. East 

'Critical Practice' 

Sir, - I am unable at present to get to the 
bottom of the matters raised in Catherine 
Betsey s letter (November 4), because since 
,my retirement, th&relevant ^ - 


of the costume that had been affected by his 
prototype, the thief-taker and criminal entre- 
preneur Jonathan Wild. If this is true, then the 
audience would immediately have recognized 
in Peachum a surrogate of Walpole, for 
pamphlet literature and street ballads (one 
perhaps by Gay himself) had established the 
likeness of these two "Great Men”. 

YVONNE NOBLE. 

53 New Dover Road, Canterbury. 

Sir, - Sir David Hunt is puzzled by the lack of 
allusions to contemporary politics in The 
Beggar's Opera, and would be happier if there 
were transparent references such as those to 
Flimnap the Treasurer in Gulliver's Travels. 
He will not be comforted by recent critical 
commentary which seeks to discount any ready 
identification of Flimnap as Walpole. 

Of course Flimnap is meant to bring Walpole 
to mind, and there are several passages in 77n? 
Beggar s Opera that perform a similar purpose, 
including the one quoted by Sir David: "Robin 
of Bagshot, alias Gorgon, alias Bluff Bob, alias 
Carbuncle, alias Bob Booty". Walpole is also 
the “fellow with a brown coat with a narrow 
gold binding”, as well as “the favourite 
child-getter". There is sufficient contemporary 
evidence to suggest that such identifications 
were being made. “Does W — - think you 


22*** .“»• ** «ui JL£ E? Z 


u uaicnerv . , » - — -- . 

Could Datcherv hi ^ „ to h,n1, 1,1 April 1869 his health broke 

had introduced the nrofe^n^f^r D j? kons ® ntl his doctors insisted that lie should^ 

£ 0,,<:e , detl:c ' Bul 1,8 allowed lo s iv« Iwolvo 
- Tnfin.ntA. D..-!.-. „ n in _ Blellk House (1852) performances in 1870. He look his Ijsikif^ 


7mmni immmrnmmt — i 1 — ~ ll 

■«^lera 'provinces of Russia had no being references are incorrect) my full apologies to ancore at ^ Song, That was levelled at me , l 

before 19W, The first organized Ukrainian pr Belsey and to my readers. when 2 great Ministers were in a Box together . 1 

movement of political Importance lo come into Dr Belsey, however, almost entirely mis- ^ aU the worid sla ring at them’’, 

existence was In the Austrian province of describe* the article in question , which was (as However, allusions to contemporary politics 

Galida in the first years of the twentieth vhur. reviewer said. ~Ortpb^.;28L >r a'v^Bt|jlg4 .> n^dejin'guch j an^viQ^.(P. a 9P€ r :, 

century, where Vienna tolerated and en> piece on Saussure", attempting to aernotiSttnte ^ 

wiraged'il both as a counterweight to Polish diat one main argument in the Com .was Robinocracy Js to befound notin any easy 

fflfiwnce and as a possible weapon against inconclusive, and required eithbr strengthen- identification of the LUliputiart characters with 

Russia in a war. ' ing or modifying. It has been relied on,, contemporary politicians but in Gullivef* 

The Russian Foies had their elected repre- however, loosely and over-assertive-ly in my conversations with the King Of Brobdingnag, 

wnlalives in, the Duma; the peasants of v i eW| by some later writer, ' so Gay’s satire of the system of Walpole is 

Russian Poland fouehl maanificently In the T use an expression like “precisely con- n HnciDaUv made in the comparison between it, 




his audience at St James’s Hall with fl'Wf 
joko: ' 

In but two short weeks from lists time I hope tia ; 

Vnu ■»... > 


•cuumgs at wnicli my assistance wui peip»^- 
^ble; but from these garish lights I vsrisha^ 
evermore with ii heartfelt, grateful, reipectfiii,*®^ 
lionote farewell, 

Dickens could not know that Edwin 
to be a farewell performance, but hero*y J® 
have guessed it. If so it would be surprising, 

hurt nnf nAnai.l. I 


I nusn TiraillO - — 

couraged 'it both as a counterweight to Polish 
tofitmee and as a possible weapon against 
: Russia in a war. ' ' 

: The Russian Foies had their elected repre- 
: wnlalives in,, the Duma; the peasants of 
Russian Poland - fought magnificently In the 
‘ Nlan army in the Kaiser's war. 

■ Finally, it was certainly not Stolypln’s fault 
; that Jewish legal disabilities wore not lessened 
» removed in 1906 . Stolypin was neither a 
’ &tot0T nor a delnagogue. ' 

Such is a rapid summary of .the facts about 
! 'fat Mr Radriyisky has been pleased to call 
; Lypin's "blatant chauvinism" . 

^ W 0 R VINOQRADOFF. 

’ wopghtoji Grange, Near Banbury, Oxon. 


view, by some later writers. M Q ay - 8 satire of the system or yvaipore » 

To use an expression like "precisely con- pr j nc ipally made in the comparison between it , 

firms" as Dr Belsey does at the close of her system of Peachum, arid that of the real-life 
letter strikes tne also as looseand o V er- racketeor , Jonathan Wild. The epeningoflhe 
assertive, and it reminds me of much In her h ^ this B , he case, when the first 

book. air ends: “And rite statesman, btcause he s so 


'The - Beggar's Opera' 


niay aiKiiuu win*- — • — ' ... ■ 

air ends: “And rite statesman, because he s so 
arent J Thinks his trade as honest as mine . 
® Perhaps Sir David Hunt need be pulled no 
longer about the type of allusions to contem- 
porary politics in Gay’s burlesque masterpiece. 

OoldfrS™aincge, New Cross, London SE14. 



had not 

9 the serious objection Jhat to: " At end of the chaoter ^ bow in tlw novaI itse,f ’ At w ! 

fid not make his first bow till • 6 * ous ,s ^oking.up at the star: ° re Y' doubt of tlle influence of the 

•aril arierthe^ 2r? . have. read in ^ Drdod: it is full of “stage.dW? r, 


" Sir - There ts vanuny ~ , . 

Buchan's Heroes . Microfonns. , , „ 

; j>^Edwafd Ijqrtlmer's review (October 14) . 

r ^^Hfeherbert’s The Man Who Was 

fanmtlvA tyography of AubreyHerbert, lt( ^ r . ^ thrusts againsl: ^ his Sfatemeht that “they ^ 

. ^ ^ John. Buchan’s Oxford . friend ante ^ r lie less in Gay’s words than J. ^ tent3 D f documents and collections 
Herbiri' was Hid model for the re- prepared to take : te^contenw 

’ !Wl4l i^vet\turer Saridv Arbuthnot. It may If* H 1 ® n av was known to run with. •* 


[not make his first bow till 6(6115 16 looking, up at thestara^'lfhp ^ doubt of ,lle influence of the A ^S.Herb 6 ri was the model for the re- coming prepared to take 

J Pftor.the publication ^of . J^ Ve read ^ them something that wJl SS ^2 Drdf?d: U ls ful1 of ,<8ta8e - ;di fSi ^venturer SaHdy Arbuthnot. It may in the 1 au Qay wa8 kno wn to nmvrith 

hard to r believe that Dick- ; hbn ,r . The next chapter flfiY The Personal signiflcance of ^ -W . ^^I m.add that Herbert was Qnly the l ! 1 ^.^, t n[ .j t i on y For morfe than two years 77 »e 

hardertobSw . j ' .“*2* a stranger appearedlri ri«r ! 2^" ^ at there is some seems |- thatreckleBS and eccentric newspaper-found- 

htlcdbntfiH .r-. terham"—' in Cloisn • Glnisfprhnm ; e ran^t>asf*r • lwhere-Pid^'d .,«{•: fardi'fir rink , A.k..«kn n f ro.amAt 1 (i’a<t in ‘Crdftsrrton, tn 1 nf. briomnS 


the' 1 contents of document uu : 

which would othetWise have remaiflcd clos^ 

to everyone except-the researcher ready ^f 


ry Stories wrlfteh ••• ’WhQis DatohferV' of 1 (hk T whihjV« ■ )^ afted : hjs adventures arid j. 

le. the Vimorian Md hiacjc eyebrd^’? T^ e may be [neScb HaiF And while we need not : 

?.ke'ris but Wilkie i ten Sqt tberd seem^^ ^und , WUson’s theory about » 




the business 
r not with (he 


• ^ model- for thaireckless and eccentric opposition newspaper'found- a ^ ^ experience that the existence of a 

^ : ^ Arbuthnot r ^ e P ie / 1 ^ n .• ^STthe exclave purposeof bringing copydoes not make It morereadily 

I. oftheMornidg (1929), od vriti* beeI Thammeririg away at ■; ^ researches, except the^ one 

-SS.y^-after .GreenrHantle, the once ■ ^Ipoe _ ^ & technique of inftuendq n .-.JJJr {6 pu^ase a copy for Ws.owri private 
ii 25^ • ^Idief of 1 fortune has shrunk., in , th ®.¥^ n ^ snorts, all lead essays, were to ^ Intef-Hbrafy loari setvica does noljwt 



wi^acc^s^'flnic^l ’ponscierice” 1 . . 
^jTOeh 4’. ^. We®- forfy-oriO’, the 
jlh^FAr^thhbt 1 confess, ‘.‘I: can’t 
gritty. 1 ftoie I am-ovefforty- and 








! th>RAF, to|Lieedmo theolde 


a|m;. there 
one (fom 
researcher 
Ipal bound 


O^' leisfc a! piibhd' ■ 
wadt.td hte "ion a 


honest as [™ ne witb Walbole was St just as WcU co^ulJ the o;lgirial b 6 und 

m^Fro^thS^l'iy^ 

Craftsman pubbsneo . 
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New Oxford Books: 

Reference 

The New Oxford 
Companion to Music 

Edited by Denis Arnold 

This completely new encyclopaedia Isa 
mpjor addition to the range of Oxford music 
reference books. It provides 6,500 entries 
ranging from short definitions to signed 
articles of several thousand words written 
by steam of expert contributors, andis 
heavily Illustrated with many music 
examples and ons thousand half-tone 
pictures and explanatory diagrams closely 
Integrated with the text. ’A "must" for the 
professional and amateur musician alike.’ 

Dame Janet Baker. ‘This la an authoritative 
work on scholarly matters.' Steve Race 
Tvravolumes. £37.50 (un!JI31 January 
1984, thereafter£50) 7 

The Oxford Book 
of Dreams 

Chosen by Stephen Brook 

This anthology explores the dream 
experience In literature, from pre-Chri 9 tiar> 
times to the present day. Wonderful 
descriptions of dreams, recorded by such 
avid dream collectors as Ruskln and 
Southey, A. C. Benson and Franz Kafka, 
share these pages with their fictional and 
poetic cou nterparts . 'OUP’s splendid 
collection will nail once and for all the notion 
that dreams are boring . Irrelevant effusions 
. . . Stephen Brook could hardly have done 
the job better.' The T.L.S. E8.95 

The Oxford 
Minidictionary 
j g ^m^Jtw a uianu 1 'i w n mwr' 

than 600 writers. The generous index, wiln 
over 13,000 entries, makes It easy to trace 
ahatt-remembered phrase- a useful aid to 
writers, speakers, and crossword solvers. 

£1.95 

to English Usage 

E.S.C. Weiner 

' This Is a completely new work of reference, 
meant for everyo ne who heeds simple and 
direct guidance about the format ion and > ; 

Use of English words -ahout spelling, . 

pronunciation; meanings,' and grartimar.. 

The explanations use as few technical. 
tennsas possible, and usage la 1 llu atrated . 
by quotations drawn from good modem : ; 
writers. £1.98 

Dictionary of 
Computing 

This Is a major new reference bopk with 

3,750 entries; written by specialists, '• 
covering all the terms used In computer, 
science. It presents authoritative coverage 
- of digital logic. Computer organization 1 and 
architecture, software engineering, and the 
.theory of computing. Illustrated £15 

A Concise Dictionary 
of Modern Place- 
Names in Great Britain 
and Ireland 
■ Adrian Roonhr ; 

The origins of.overa itoseiid modern 
• piaoB-hames We printed tn e pppular . 
readable form In this pew djettonary-. 
included are themahy villages In Scotland 
: and Ireland that alose respectively^ . ■ 

; planhed villages and EngllshplantriHonq. 

the ‘chapel’ villages In Wriles; ine river 
name8; the 'historic' English names in , , 

' Ireland; and thB new cpuritles.and regions 
fbrHriadin1974. £6.95 ' , 

Oxford 

: University Press . ,-dwi 
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COMMENTARY 

Eyes on the play 

“ - no n I olu gmnno Hi 



A family frivolity 


Davi d Nokes _____ 

JOHN VANBRUGH 

The Relapse 

LyrlcTheatre, Hamme rsmith 

From the first, Vanbrugh's The Relapse was 
conceived as a star vehicle, though the star was 
not Colly Cibber, alias Sir Novelty Fashion, 
aim Lord Foppington. hut rather Lmd ftp- 
mariiuio This remarkable creation 


Edward Mendelson 

VIRGINIA WOOLF 
Freshwater 

New York U niversity Theatre 


alias Lord Foppington. but ranter l.otu ru P - retormaiion. are 

DinHton's periwig. This remarkable creation ploU by the repeated use of clumsy asides. Nor 
made its stage dfibut in Cibber’s Love's Last P the language remarkable for wit, Vanbrughs 
Shift brought on in a special sedan chair by two pre( jilection being for wmdy extended s miles 
footmen to ecstatic applause from the i audi- and for hyperbole which all too easily coUnp _ 

ence. Vanbrugh’s play, the sequel to Cibber s, into c | ichfi . A typical difficulty arises £ Act V 

reintroduced many of the original characters when the lascivious Worthy (Nicky Henson! 

including Loveless. Amanda. Sir Novelty fina ii y at tempts to seduce Loveless s virtuous 

• m I I n rtn of _ _ ■ « r - — Lfailnv/in I rfif 1 1 IS L a 


I'UI I 

In w production like this, acting ability mat- 
ters less than a transparent eagerness to pha. 
Si mu lie Ucniniissu's direction offers eagemes 

n ll Qnmp nrnfoccirm'il hi 1 1 nr » i. ... 


JMUUUUI5 . . , r 

(here ennobled to Lord Foppington) and of 

course, the periwig. Both Cibber and Van- 
brugh successfully identified a shift of mood 
among their audiences, a new uxorious sobrie- 
ty which found expression the following year in 
Collier's Short View of the Immorality of the 
Stage. Love's Last Shift and The Relapse 
ushered in the era of so-called sentimental 
comedy (it should more accurately be entitled 
sententious comedy) when Hymen regularly 
trounced Cupid, connubinlity outfaced con- 
cupiscence and wigs became more important 
rhan wit. 

William Gnskill, director of the latest revival 
of The Relapse at the Lyric Hammersmith was 
brought up in the Royuf Court tradition of 
writers' theatre and consequently has little in- 
terest in elaborate stage business or product ion 
effects. To he sure, there is a wig in this proiluc- 
/.i-.r utew. 1 '. h .makes Its entrance on a modest 

ll»W>StlliaimijlaillSOfllsfii,>:,i»r..n rtK . ir:.. 


i kv whippy eifaiii.'iHipiNn^uMf c 0 | M i 0 ,| .static. Even when he is shackled with chains 

Ii»w> still complains of iiMiie.-uireness ific r„., r "j* . " " Fnnoington is the 

l< c »h«ii | l *l cm & . ^ 

u. -— *■*-*• hr-- 


: ,A<; 


..y-v .'V ‘ r 

in some ways it is refreshing to see a “Res- 
toration _ comedv nroducc-t I' in erw'W an 




V ; fo a*v ab sent diva : : : V ' ~ : 

. . Stephen p; c y es ■■ : ; ^““ l litt ^“" ne W ei >sivead»erHscm8-.:-cut. 

'• :• - ffijWOT',. boating lazily 

. ..Odeon^ymarket • . :V ^ ■ , .tank while auemnll “ ^ bbi ™ 


Freshwater proves far more attractive in 

us a Lely among Hogarths, a peacock among p f t war( 4 MendelsOIl French than in English. The self-coag,^ 

pigeons. But by requiring us to take this play J - /Uvvn 1 — tory ieonoclasm of the original, its aii offe 

seriously, rather than ns a costume romp. Gas- ^^ 1NJA WOOLF nent Victorianism, give way in translations 

kill runs into certain difficulties. Written m less Frcshwa|er mood of objectless frivolity. Names fe 

than three months. The Relapse is derivative in New Yor k University Theatre Bloomsbury and Gordon Square shed fck 

details and uncertain in tone. The extensive - - earnest status as in-jokes and become 

eulogies on the state of matrimony which open Th(J most i mpr obnble triumph of the New ltfnts of cUuidcuckooland and Cock%, 

and dose the play lend the intervening inlri- Yo rk theatre season has been the production m Tennyson. Watts and the Camerons arc m 

aues a more than usually perfunctory air. Shifts p renc j 1 0 f a play Virginia Woolf wrote in En- longer ancestral shades, relentlessly exorcize!, 

of charade r . such as the sudden onse t of lust or ~ h (fl nmuse Bloomsbury . Many mountains hu| f j glirL . s of pu rc nonsense, 

reformation, are signalled, like twists in * e laboured to bring forth this charmingly rii u-u In a priK | uc tion like this, acting ability mat 
plot, by the repeated use of clumsy asides, or j ous mouse . The cast includes ug n * * lers less than a transparent eagerness to pbst 

is the language remarkable for wit, Vanbrug s A [ a j n Robbe-Grillet and Na a ,e Simone Be ninussn's direction offers eagem 

predilection being for windy extended simi e ^he local sponsor is the Cento „u round. Some professional ballast is n 

and for hyperbole which all too easily c°Uaps« Civilization and Culture of ew v ided by Florence Delay, the lead in Bresson's 

into clichfi. A typical difficulty arises in Act V versilyi Foreign sponsors are thcBntish^L fjl|n ; cWIHt . dArCt DS Hllen Terry precise ii 

when the lascivious Worthy (Nicky Henson) c ij i Association Fraii^aisc c 1 mane and mien, and extremely fetching ia 

finally attempts to seduce Loveless s virtuous ^ ue anc j Le Ministdre do la 11 u l c 1 semi-tliaplionous dress. Eugfcne Ionesco, sap 

wife Amanda (Lorna Heilbron). For jus Communication. . - - posed ly Tennyson (“le cdlfebre symbofiste’, 

moment it seems that she may be temp * Frej/iwnrerconflates rea an ‘ ^ explains the translator), looks morelikeFstta 

(“Oh whither am I going?") but instantly she de[Us from , he lives of Julia Margaret C.un Christmas in mourning foroneof hhelvw,iri 

recovers and declares "My forces rally ’ w* J (Virginia Woolf s grea M presides benevolently. Alain Robbc-Grilkts 

to my aid, and thus I gain the day. o y* Frederick Watts and A re J* ’ . f Charles Hay Cameron mugs and bams si 
who is immediately chastened by her virtuous Cameron an£ j her husband await the arrival of ab , e ej J, phasis . tlie on i y i Jne theautbofd 

example, exclaims that he is “a raging lion at lhe coffins they ins , st on taking with Uiern to Evolution d New Ytrtxm 

your feet, struck dead with fear". Such a dec- India . E ,| en Terry tired of P™"« ■ “ J J bl / to remember u .. De foil d'espitancee 

laration may be rendered ironic, or louuc. but for her husband Watts, runs off to Bloomsbury ^ charit6 ., Two New Yorkers join them 

a degree of stylization or symbolism is required wjth a naVa | officer. Tennyson as ^ nflVal 

to make it carry conviction. Cask, I » res- jnaccurately . A t the end Queen Victoria ar- Q Qf earnestness lolbep(fVji 

trained realism gives little dramatic force to rives t0 confer the qm on Walts and a peerage froMc whjle David Noakes coovinciBgJj 

such a stubbornly implausible scene, and on Tennyson. Virginia Woo W wrote a long- m f mes the role of a porpoise, 
although the actors struggle valiantly. Worthy will<le d version of the play m 1923 abandoned S arra.te fid 

seems less like a lion tamed than a spaniel jt jn t | r; , wer , and made a spnghther version The casting of .. a 5 : 

:i r U* P— n is any overall 

.ease of interpretation. It is slow-paced - too was a family off _ , * ® G wjth the Butler has a lucky aptness, as the 

low for some of the comedy - and strangely Vanes a and Juhan Bell, Demean to her character from the ■ abaadocri 

Even 

■ — - 

due nouR remerejons le seems something of a burlesque 00 Sba'i 
Uy t th6 play. Joyce Mnnsnur plays Mrs GameroBiBthe 
?hY ■ Hesione Hushabye; FloreDceDeb^ 

........... - — r~ 0 ..». wtwlt : Ellen Terry hns the hymeneal res aktw*l 

on mi cl ® ,hs . e J er y “ich a beau despite firmationde la bitise et rip i« k noi J, v ^ e con ‘ E,,IC °tinn; the baffled idealism of Mum 
M h g stfa^S fCU<;rS nnd P° w ^e«£l lines”. The lext^ itself ^ rc "PP ,! " rs In Ouy Dumur 1 ! Oeaji 

h . e c ! 0 .8- ken npls. Callow.de- suprtme subversion va ? far “ ln * , »««*erlcfc Wans. And lhe arriva|-W"l 

startlbia nerfofmvll.’ ah j t ? cr * , ! c drawl into a balallle Intirieur” TheNeWYn* *??¥ * "stonishini-orjean-Paul AronssQiwiVif 

srSiSSSS : Siasss^T - 

Eriumph of. voice over virtue r ^ ab le. wives, instead of. the. OM, i’Ordre de In r #. • . ' 

.... ‘ Beautfi. ... re etc in Freshwater will be presented by the samtOfl 


nnaiiy iuhsi.i^w — — , „ 4 _ 

wife Amanda (Lorna Heilbron). For just a 
moment it seems that she may be tempted 
(“Oh whither am I going?") but instantly she 
recovers and declares “My forces rally bravely 
to my aid, and thus I gain the day.' Worthy, 
who is immediately chastened by her virtuous 
example, exclaims that he is “a raging lion at 
your feet, struck dead with fear". Such a dec- 
laration may be rendered ironic, or comic; but 
a degree of stylization or symbolism is required 
to make it carry conviction. GaskiU's res- 
trained realism gives little dramatic force to 
such a stubbornly implausible scene, and 
although the actors struggle valiantly. Worthy 
seems less like a lion tamed than a spaniel 
tickled. 

What this production lacks is any overall 
sense of interpretation. It is slow-paccd - too 
slow for some of the comedy - and strangely 
static. Even when he is shackled with chains 

•‘... _ .. ... r- If »>>fl 




. .. 1 .Vmv V-H'l 


u ■ . , aih ® ^very inch a beau desoite 

SVflbTf b8<< u ith fctlers and Powdered 
Sll fr ° m the do 6'kennqls. Callow de- 
elo^s Foppingtpn’g aristocratic drawl into a 

virtuosity, lor- 


riT* 1 . t. r't 


ibies like an 

remarkable 


L A|iUiiiin uiw iimisuuui tuui\a muiPtiKrauu 

Christmas in mourning for one of hkelvw,iri 
presides benevolently. Alain Robbe-Grilktti 
Charles Hay Cameron mugs and bams xifl 
agreeable emphasis; the only line theautbofd 
Projet pour une revolution d New York sum 
unable to remember is “De fbi, d’espdranaa 
de charit6”. Two New Yorkers join theco» 
pany: Toni Bishop as the naval officer briqji 
touch of American earnestness to the pmai 
ing frolic, while David Noakes coovinciBfJj 
mimes the role of a porpoise. 

The casting of Nathalie Sanaute ($ 
eighty-three according to francophone refa 
ences, eighty-one or seventy-eight accwtiisp 
anglophone ones) in the invented partoflam 
the Butler has a lucky aptness, as the 
given to her character from the abaadoo^ 
1923 version echo the visionary speeded 
captain Shotover in Heartbreak Hotut-nm 
Virginia Woolf had seen tote ^ in ^ 

Vrtrl/^miteUf& p 

Wltmc nf it <ta Clttt'i 


* UUII1UJ 1U^(UI9III w 

Dunn reappears in Guy Dumur's Gwp 
Frederick Watts. And the arrival - load aad 
astonishing - of Jeqn-Pau] Aron as QueeaVifr 
toria, in mnke-up that could stop acJock, taka 
the place of the bombs. 


whHtennnnt ^ WtsY the. pace 'for -th^ P«ijian«y. 


1 or voice ovei-virnn ■ iinieaa ot. the. OM. 1‘Orri™ ■ ,\n i„ ^ . 

. (i .. . Beautd. , . . re dc In Freshwater will be presented by the same M 

t' CllVOl ' * ' at Riverside Studios on November 26 and 21 

•• • K-.-- . FIFTY YEARS 

rful energy ond when a With a confused babhle of m Md * ier limc William James gjive her lhc .W 

> -diie( : . demai^’ ■* ty.-HiIs ^ but it was because she wtotaj^. 

fictilt of conventions isnhspJ'rl ' °bsent Callas-' The lore atradbti S } S Salination, “Dear Professor, Jahtes.T^ 

of individuality. This is on^rn n H ltb Wackened sleepiess eves <h f I* ■ b * ue ' sorry but really I do not feel a bl1 

5 best. The camera Is secondary T tool ? d paIe P* sence “ are ha " ^SSaU ? ami I natio J,P a P er (n P h 5° s ° phy j^ 5 

lidS ofa theatrical master M»hit^u 0p - fbat earlier definitive nffrfnrmn^ marksof men left. Slje^ ^ also studied .psycnow- . . 

S.sjtbwn off by a wSkid h ‘ ■' ^ ? 1 W. «*o|tized bm lovi^ty a dm | tle a P“ b,l f ed P»P e «. lhe subject; WgJjJ- 

^ in th “ raan "* r - but-instealflicid rlvata? ;,. 


nera is secondary, a tool P !f Sence “ al! a « halliriarksof 

leal master rat herthap a , de J n,tIve performance, a spectre 

>Y a whiz-kid. . ■ ? : not exorcized but loviiigly admitted. , ' 


-ml,pfw7 S S . rata l d °“ doubtful whether they ari ihol 
-fEm 5 * S ev,tablQt y of .' Stein describes how she suciieededui 

r.Qpfr- philosopher by arguing; that : 

MghLItavt^^aa idahd.VBul M* jtgli 


^etfirew wowhiinied^'^flfio 8 ?^^^ 65 - saia ® evasiveness whenever, 
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The machinery of delight 


Martin Kemp VrnZ Yet wh «e illustrations. £8.95. 07141 0794 8) is also TT 

rr— ; — was anexerciseofdllSt£ as expected -addressing itself at a high level to Peter Kemp 

prewtap by Raphael example, the so-called 8 " a uxiliarv ra 7 n ' ^° r aclual and aspiring cognoscenti. Technical — — 

British Museum, until January 15 full-srale studies of details I?! / questions are not consistently explained. For Frank Delaney and Arena 

Is h possible to write about Raphael without made /««« the cartoons - may well have pos- 7" — — 

involving the near-obligatory comparisons ®j“* d the ^ ret « special value as exem- some question of the^offcets” made from Given Bor 8 es ’ s taste for doubling, it seemed 

®ith Leonardo and Michelangelo? And is it p ry dr ^ n ^ ^y° nd the,r ostensible fime- chalk drawings. The convoluted discussions of highl - v appropriate that he should appear twice 

possible to avoid the implicitly or explicitly the history of related painting in ^“he ° n television in one week ’ '"terviewed on the 

defensive tone which such comparisons have “ . tms exhibition breathe an unabashed entries (eg nos 63 and 113) really reauire the Frank Delane y programme, he was also the 

CTtol in the modern literature on Raphael? scnse of W m the act of drawing. assistance of reference works The sooty sub j ect of an Arena Profile. What emerged 

In this review I should like to answer emphati- photographs of completed paintings in the ex- most notably on h 01 * 1 occasions was a humane 

cally yes to both questions, though the fact that _ ' hibition help less than they should The le« modesty. Though the Delaney programme 

I have felt obliged to raise them at the outset is 
u acknowledgment that they cannot be 
altogether dismissed. 

Can the great preponderance of so many 
different artists and critics during the three 
centuries after the artist’s death really have 
been wrong when they took Raphael as their 
supreme exemplar of artistic excellence? It is 
easy to imagine the brilliant drawings in this 
exhibition meeting with the approval of a Wat- 
teau do less than a David. Raphael’s graphic 
r&oge extends from a delicate romantic sensi 
My of a deeply human kind to an unyielding 
rigmr of intellectual control which would sat 
isfy even the most dogmatic Poussiniste. 

Perhaps it is the very fluidity of his unrivalled 
itspmsiveness to different artistic demands 
fUch arouses our modern suspicions. Some- 
how every varied Solution exudes an air of % 
rightness which is (or should be if we 
properly attuned) both surprising and inevit 
able, This inevitable rightness, this apparent 
uxteof perfect intellectual and aesthetic poise, 
has become so familiar as to lose something of 
ksorlginal sense of excitement. Perhaps Ingres 

Mi right to Identify Raphael with Mozart . . 


working parts of the machine as a whole. Yet white illustration* 
equafly n .s difficult not to fee! that drawing SE2E5L 


COMMENTARY 

Sedusion 


if? 



isaed entries (eg nos 63 and 113) really require the . Ue,ane y programme, he was also the 
assistance of reference works. The sooty sub J ect of an Arena profile. What emerged 

photographs of completed paintings in the ex- most notabl V on occasions was a humane 

hibition help less than they should. The less modesl y- Though the Delaney programme 

wary visitor should also be warned that the worked ilse,f U P. as usual, into a lather of 

recent tide of inclusivist attributions in hy J erbale ’ B °rges would have none of it. 

Raphael scholarship, for all its welcome open- A ' T know my ,irnil8 "' he dso emphasized on 

mindedness, has washed some distinctly odor- Arena. Down to earth about his recondite 

iferous fish on to the shoreline of Raphael's p !. 0y !’ ,, claimed ,hat Ws is M quite a small bag 

oeuvre. The organizers' understandable reluct- of tncks "’ What 8 oes “ ,to >*» he pointed out 

ance to commit themselves, particularly in the too ». has often becn drawn from other authors 
1 individual labels, will leave many visitors in a P artlcularJ y English and American writers of 

* state of doubt. the Iater nineteenth century. In life and work , 

The ultimate aims behind this exhibition and S? Programmes suggested. Borges resem 
M its catalogue are not significantly different “ s t urv . lvOT that P enod - Cerebrally 

from those laid down by Sir Charles Robinson III es ^ enc ' fasc,nated by 

in his 1879 catalogue of the Ashmolean draw- ,aby "" th ? and P aradox ’ his 


-r- “-i uwiwiiiiinc, u jjuaaiuic, inc mien- 

tion aud ultimate destination of each drawing; 
and also. In the case of preparatory studies for 
known works, to give some account of the 
finished productions”. 


These are laudable and indeed essential 


ambitions, but there does now seem to me to 
be a need for different ways of approaching 
artist’s preparatory drawings. The almost ex 
elusive attention to a 1 




•.a ..u>u uunn ui a. muit Liicituy imcr- 

ateur - as Arena's r£sum£ of his life brought 
out. For Borges, living and libraries seem to 
have been virtually synonymous. Given the 
run of the family bookshelves as a boy, he was 
urged by his faLher, “Read what you enjoy 
an injunction he appears to have spent the rest 
of his life omnivorously obeying. When he 
eventually took a job, it was in a library 
where he preferred the catalo 


reviewed here. 

The exhibition as a whole Is limited to works 

m a ,i * e ki tnA rmhr 


tions which other juxtapositions might suggest. 
Why did Raphael pick up ■P-*-***. 


Sul it is better to forget about such received ^^*™^^^nesof tte Itaphrel 

hoiW InEogiaud.the bdckBreUudre 


StamSapirt’of canonical techniqS^SSTT mom“ni placid irony - “’care of this city of booUJs 

foet we lead lo take them for granted hs classic The exhib ition as a whole Is limited to works chalk aHnothei-) Did a handed over to sightless eyes -hehad 

SSSrsS 5£38tetm&!&s&B&33s 

ssfSjigSB 

SHSissssjaitf* 

SS-teaas ssA‘SS? 3 S Safesrasagt 


— »>6» ,,i ««o iiKiiut »ivso »!••• — ... - .uLuk makes ntue or »u wuhyw*".— — ® *-« „b hut'onlv if we shift .our 

a a functional, specifically-directed activity _ fashions. Aficionados of the print { the proppr, authorized 

« Raphael. In this respect his procedures m(M L . h nW s will also be faiplliar with the prob- “P® . roflchina them . Spectators might 

ifre mdre vHh.quattroccnto practice than the room ^ uddljng sequence of wall-mounted way PP^ J nlri butions by departing 

^“background research” of the type rep- le "J 8 ’ stfln ding cases, which makes for less mak the chronological progres- 

«nted by Uonardo’s nature drawlnga ok progression along the planned selecting all the studies cerned attempts to dramatize 

fidielangelo’s studies of the human figure tb “" f^obUqu? top-Ughtlng which makes qt J ^ cha ik drawinga-or ^^^^□^ seembd misguided. The 

Wy farely. is iti the unexpectedly severe rou . -Seived drawings (of which a of m sketcbeS _ or whatever category some B rg dohe'rs moved through ele- 

Jriaver and burial studies connected with the the ® ,, m ber come fro!m Chatsworth) look pre . fih You may get some odd looks as you figures in t ations - flatly refused to 

^se “Entombment", do the drawings terrain; and the the tide, bat you "The Meetihg”; • ' 

^pujside lhe diredt compositional require- ^^ hat Varied quaUQr which comes from lea8Ur f of making your own dvily tpthe »«ori. A creepy. 

5 of ftek in hand. His drawing Was a somew “ (202) of ah essentially simi- wU h m P beyond the Ma V^L Hhout the knives of two dead rivals 

process of plctoridl engineering; Each ’ ... . -v life of their own and 

ponent was designed, tooled and polished 056pp, .with 202 bj^k^ a *® da », ; men into a fatal skirmish, it 

wdion In ’precise tinison with the other The catalogue ..... Slvdr^ oVBorges’s interest in both 

Y-Av ' ... fte worid of the ga-rehc* 

■ S llTO Yn pt 1 of decisions .-Vi.:, go^y and the windowz suiublylreauUfbl.it «£• «cene 

sssSSSIe &S 5S5S 

TOCramov ■■■■'■ V.: T; to ni5!ua“ toughness 

!fi P date M time hud pla":' ....... Bernsiti Mile* ' 

plESSl " 

fafe.fc^asbbni iri l860 T'ib^lHhroS^ghly ^ri5S ' : t n Tm-’ : very Tfenorailt”: 1 Wends . had, ; 

the serfs Cthe ’ ' from the barely ** though the certainties rMted .J Uira in the dark. about ‘ 

i %L and miimblings sy ^unqulal* Jdth gesturerathejthanWords.I ^misery, all. those crimes'!, of whose . 

^etoric of Epikbodov, . j^rrfsay AhdeffOn^a 8 ^become ^elatedly ; ayvare.. 

g-We ye&:i>ef0f^the fftst revdlution pf . }sin& ^.Lopukhin tQ p t6duC«dris; ht . :t lie Mosdo^^s , reason I was.silent before , he. 

the' future bf Russia, ^-ches” qfOaev. have bfecn . S^d.'viftiere'e'very movement of .-i pA w j th .. dignified matter-Of-factness, ; 

towards.gijea^r detail of Chekhov ia ; rat her- is preserved. It ' tddiog, wjth a characteristic tuniingto EngUsh; - 

^Seugitpmanytr»nsU^. au^ ifflado4."Ign°r«n«. deal Mad-; - 

***>£> :r ^bf : S^heerigtiorenee’. ■ » Pf Kto- 

and affections. !, ■ Altif 0U BU^ B ‘ 


make their own ~ *. - , 

from the tyranny of the chronological progres- 

rioTfiomTto 202.' Tty selecting all the ^dies 
of male heads - or all red chalk drawings pr 
sketches - or whatever category 


(256pp, with 202 b^ck-aiidf rtandard, v ; 

V of . decisions aod ^ ,.d u » window, m 

Sth Whiter " ^ 

. .: T toughness 

^^.J^ya^Haymarket . . 7 ■ ■■ ■ — , 0ieI^ovu?esvarious^vt?M ^jogOfT-ywi stereotyping seems: to throw it off haian», .. tandour aboyt the way his .1 


pm 


or.evra'vritHtaihe'sa^jJeriodYT*^ _••• as, early as his 

ire many such possible llnds of enquinr. ^ Thoughresident In a. “suburb of 

I believe there is considerable scope for n d a L er0 us streets and showy sunsets", he . re- 
kinds of appreciation of Raphael s mac mery he Mgrew up j n a garden behind a fence 

of invention, allying minute to °J ^ ifon palings" and a "library qf endless Big r 

“archaeology” of each drawing with broad of .P..A Ri m d i y ; pennedin, cultivated, 
questions of both his and Renaissance habi^ o tifid , ^at gar deri foreshadowed his stories s . 

mind. I am convinced his S « the library was to prove their matibj. 

great deal to tell us, but only if we shff^. our } , s ^ ork as fi e kept under Iining. ls ln- 
Sctations of What is the proper, authored • ®° r | ^-contained. The only characters to 
way of approaching them. Spectators mW ^ wrltten ones; he has “not ere-; 

make thefr own contributions by ^parting ^ character so far as I’m con- . 

cerned". ^ 
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Composer to the nation 


Early notes j A diffident custodian 


quency. even during his years of resideare in % £?£&£!% E. K. Borthwick ~ 

STS Sd that all P--,ude„.s study compos,- THOMAS J. MATHIESEN (Editor) 

tions - Fund rattles, ^tngana, j St Lvatorv today would tolerate it? Liszt, how Y ale University Press. £24.50. 


Donald Fanger 


Ti isr.lL.. Weimar (1848-61). He constantly „ kted that all piano students study compos.- 

Alan Walker Himself for Hungarian causes, and he com- J 05ition students study the 

- >31 — . „^r r Followi ng his forced resi^ation^m Weimar,^ jj. was detrimental to both. Until his death 

Given the mass of evidence about Liszt’s fami- Lis2t spent much time in 1886t a || his students at the Academy had to 

1 V origins, it is astonishing that so seemingly he was inducted into the lo c . . d - t i. e graduate in improvisalion. 

Lpil « matter as his national identity was priesthood, he became hcavily involve^n t^ g ^ w# J in his early sixt ies Liszt began 

bv the scholars. Emile Harasztt reformo f church music. It was only in ( Hungarian language. His 


217pp. Yale University Press. £24.50. 

u3nnoaw3R 


of Russian intellectuals: “With the ruthlm „ 

candor typical of it, [Russian nineteenth ™- fy smnTintellecTLk ?/ 811 ^' p ? rtic,llar - for understanding, and in this he 
turvl literaf nri» .k«. i . .. ? amon 8 intellectuals, and makma it annear i» Tk D ■ . 


ever disputed by the scholars. Emile Haraszti 
claimed that Liszt was French m outlook and 
feeling, and that the Gallic temperament ac- 
quired in his youth, in Pans, remained mth 
him for life. James Huneker rated that L szt 
was Gennan, at any rate in the second half of 
- his life. Norbert Dunkel said that Liszt was 
ashamed of his origins and never spoke of 
them. As if to complete this round of ogica 
alternatives. Peter Raabe insisted that Liszt 
was cosmopolitan. “Liszt”, he declared, be- 
longed to the whole world.” 

There was always a need for a definitive 
book about Liszt’s Hungarian connections. 
Until it appeared it was difficult to deal with 
Haraszti and Raabe objectively. Now. thanks 
to the tireless efforts of Dezsd Legfiny , we have 
a book which is worthy of its subject . and which 
is bound to take its place in the permanent 
Liszt literature. Ferenc Liszt and Hit Country, 
1869-1873 is u masterpiece of niusicologic.il 
research. It was first published more than ten 
years ago, in Hungary, under the title Liszt 
Ferenc Maftwirnrsstfgon, i '869-1873. For this 
long-awaited English edition Dr Legany hus 
enlarged and improved the text. The wail has 
been well worthwhile. Exhaustive, meticulous, 
objective, this book is unlikely ever to be sii- 
nerseded. For years Legany toiled in the arch- 
, .. .* • , • - in search of 

carher .scholars, ami this has enabled him to 

reconstruct Liszt’s itinerurv in Budapest in re- 


reform of church music. It was only * n 
point at which this book begins) that Abbe 
Liszt, as he was now known, started to divide 
his time equally between Weimar, Rome and 
Budapest in an endless circle of travel. 

Liszt's annual sojourns in Budapest usually 
lasted for three or four months, and he soon 
became integrated into the musical life of the 
nation. At first he wbs terrified of being drawn 
back into the career of an active performer. He 
wanted nothing more from his old age than 
time to compose. “My whole career lies m my 


The contribution of the ancient Greeks to the 
development of music is given less prominew 

grauuaic »« m.h»w in musical histories nowadays than vastbeox 

When he was in his early sixties Liszt began fifly or so yCHrs ago, when “the music of fc 

the study of the Hungarian language. Hw ancients" provided a suitable introductoij 

teacher was a Budapest monk named Zsig- Raptor. Contrast, for example, the corapm. 

mond Vadfisz. According to LegAny, Liszts ti vc iy sceptical observations of Isobel Heodo- 

studies with Vadfisz were more advanced than son in thc New Oxford History with ft 

is generally supposed. It need not surprise us p nncgyr ic of what we owe to Greece by Kit 

that Liszt could not speak his native language. lctfn sjchlesingcr j n the volume of the olds 

Thousands of Hungarians born in western ser fe s which it replaced. The developingate 

i i,n with German as ■ r.,- nninMcii'nlnnl." hoe raii.lfod !• .. I 


■ ' turyl literature shnwc hnu, -t " , among intellectuals, and making it appear 

1917-1978 f ° r >»e fate of Russia - Z ^ 

Edited with an Introduction by Patricia Blake . ® n ’ ^‘ nce Jhere was nothing to be done about Part One opens with Havwnrrt’c i» c i « ■ 

HarvUI. Paperback, £7.95 . 

Mu Hayward never wrote a book in his cruelly Kgentsia engaged in a constant search for all- title encapsulates tF^whole^Sn true f t0 ,ts 

.deviated lifetime (1924-1979). None the embracing for™, as or systems of ideas which 

less, his authority in the field of Russian and to provide not only a complete italively setting forth its distinctive features" 

Sidles was enormous So too, were his ^ ° f *e world but also a total solution to all This four de forte is followed by an introduc- 

gfii, awl there were undoubtedly many who lts . tion to “Russian Literature in the Soviet 

dedored his failure to complement the mvalu- Writing of the enthusiasm with which the Period. 1917-197 v and that 


ly among intellectuals, and making it appear 
that there was something shameful about hav- 
ing a mind of one’s own." 

Part One opens with Hayward’s last major 
piece of writing and first published foray into 
the matter of pre-Soviet Russia - an essay enti- 
tled “The Russian Empire”, which, true to its 
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lianus, one of the three most important utu 
Greek musical writers, would doubtless bra . 
deplored such aphilomousia (Indifference u 
the Muses), as he calls it, with reference loli! 
own times. 

But, granted the degree of interest in Ara 
tides among specialists who have grappled^ 
the arcana of ancient music, it is curioadu. 
until now no English translation of the m 
plctc three books of his de mask* haslw 
published. For long enough, even the Greet 
text was difficult to consult, the edition*;! . 
Meibom (1652) and Jahn (iWJLlefc 
German translation of SchAfke (193^ ^ 
quite scarce books. The gap wasfiUedbyU 
Winnlngton- Ingram’s 1963 TwjjM. 
has been used, with minor mottBftJjJ 
Thomas J. Mathiesen in this translation fork 
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ito. Inevitably, by the very admiration it eli- engineers of October", and of the climate of 
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. tfously imposed standards, and that a challenge ' n which dissent, even the clinging to one’s 

totem still involves difficulties or hazards to personal idiosyncrasies, was at the best quixo- 

ihe author, one would lose the odd sense of dc and comic, and at the worst the reprehensi- 

; tension which Soviet literature derives from its hie posturing of doomed solipists. The puny 
sofrilterary context”, the difference being that eccentrics who resisted were bound, in the 

‘between watching a man walk on a tightrope phrase of the time, to be thrown onto ‘the 
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! TLS ol May 2$, 1976), suggest what might have Leonard SchapirO 
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t. As it stands, the published portion of his DINA KAMINSKAYA Defence 

| life's work is represented by a dozen volumes msi judgment: My Life as a Soviet D 
! d major translations - he made available Lawyer 

; (sometimes alone, sometimes in collaboration) Translated by Michael Glenny 

; i good deal of the most important Russian 354 pp. Harvill Press. £12.9 . 
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Solzhenitsyn’s Owe Day in the Life of Ivan Kaminskaya practised as an advocate 

Wnicfc, Nadezhda Mandelshtam’s Hope D Union from her graduation, duni 

, Hope and Hope Abandoned, Tertz- her expu \ s i on from the counti 

Snyaviky’s A Voice from the Chorus, the ’ her h us band, in 1977. She n< 

pwnsof Akhmatova, among others -arid by a J 8 United States. Although her m« 

hige number of introductions , taking th at live M a defender of dissidents, s 

«td both in the literal sense (which rovers clai become involved with politi 

of the essays in this volume) and in a d when she acted for Vladii 

towfer one. With a modesty which his learn- cases unu mal judgment adds 
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tosian literature at Us most significant into d * s o ' on the difficulties which an advot 
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“me lime to set forth the contexts bn which an faces m p ro f eB sion of advocate in l 

. ^standing of Its significance depended. knownatJ ^ vcry reoent ly been m 
! ttb was made possible by the fact that his rou JY B doctoral dissertation in 
Prions of! Russian, phenomena were London, and has hardly t 

i *»«ally those of an insider, apd by the Western Uterature on Sovietla 

Jrique degree to which he was able to set that Soviet legal profession is divided 
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tradition at its best, its most humane, chment", and nearly always J 
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®htery of preda^ arid expressive English. A ^SS se d a nd insulted in the courts 
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This tour deforce is followed by an introduc- 
tion to "Russian Literature in the Soviet 
Period, 1917-1975", and that in turn by the 
well-known introduction to the anthology, 
Dissonant Voices in Soviet Literature. A trac- 
ing of "Themes and Variations in Soviet Liter- 
ature, 1917-1967" and a paper from the early 
1970s analysing “The Decline of Socialist Real- 
ism round out this collection of broad-gauged 
survey pieces. 

The second part of the book, by contrast, 
consists of studies of particular authors - Pas- 
ternak, Akhmatova, Sinyavsky. and Solzhenit- 
syn. Originally written as introductions (with 
the exception of the TLS review of 1976) , these 
are exemplary in several senses. Thus "Meet- 
ings with Pasternak" not only tells the extraor- 
dinary story of the poet's charmed life and 
tragic-heroic career as a Soviet subject; it also 
includes some of the best pages ever written on 
the nature and meaning of Doctor Zhivago. 
Similarly, in his review of Sinyavsky’s 
books on Pushkin and Gogol, Hayward man- 
ages not merely to characterize the achieve- 
ment of all three writers succinctly and memor- 
ably; he provides at the same time critical in- 
sights of great penetration - despite the fact 
that these were never a goal for him in their 
own right. His major concern, in virtually ev- 
erything he wrote, was to establish frameworks 


ha, been drawn up. the prestige, h no. the 


tor understanding, and in this he was master- 
ly. The textual exploration of what lay within 
those contexts attracted him less: his essays 
leave no doubt that his mastery extended to 
minute particulars, but these tend to appear in 
his writing only as vivid illustrations rather 
than as objects of curiosity in their own right. 

The diffidence, mentioned by Leonard 
Schapiro in his preface, which kept Hayward 
from "beslrid[ing] the stage on his own", led 
him into willing and frequent collaboration 
with other gifted people; it also involved an 
acceptance of a kind of built-in obsolescence, 
as others extended the points that he was often 
the first to make by investigating problems 
which he chose only to indicate in passing. The 
surprise is not that Writers in Russia should 
show occasional signs of such dating, but that 
the essays it contains should retain such a 
large share of their force and value years and 
sometimes decades after their first appear- 
ance. 

Max Hayward’s unique contribution to his 
times can be inferred from his publications, but 
only partially; ultimately, it lay in the role he 
played as (to use Patricia Blake's phrase) 
“custodian of Russian literature until such time 
as it could be restored to its people". A full 
account of that role would go far towards ex- 
plaining the magnitude of the loss his death 
represents. The editor's long introduction pro- 
vides such an explanation, but in terms that 
emphasize rather the man and his gifts. The 
portrait offered here is a personal one - some 
will think excessively so - but it presents in 
fascinating detail a Max of whom most of his 
friends and admirers could know only particu- 
lar aspects. Re-creating the life and re-estab- 
lishing the presence of a remarkable indi- 
vidual, it makes of this book a double, and 
doubly valuable, memorial. _ 
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Still occasionally there are acquittals. Near- . J r g Art fefe 170 that the alleged 
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“Lrengthen the sodalist system” or w-prds to 

that eff«t, in the 193^ and 1977 versions. A 
chrate of this kind' is obviously open to the 
Widest Interpretation by officials who me rom- 
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Disunited powers 


in its own right, the distillation of a I « 


map of Western Europe in the Oxford don m the 1930s the fifteenth century # wid £ rnllg j Ilg synthesis on “The Golden ta nltcnml.ng with melancholy res* 

e Ages were the Lanaistnan was distinctly unfashionable .In E"g ’ Aaeof Burgundy" in Vie Courts of Europe, linn between the feverish enjoyment of a^. 
i systematic conquest of France, Armstrong has himself written eisewu-r . . s e |he omiss j on Q f a full biblio- worn world nnd the lurid and tenifciM w 

d the short-lived dual monarchy, re-evaluation of the period has occurred sine of Armstrong’s work is an unfortunate temptation of the next”, 

ivai of the concept of a Middle those days which “owes more to the teaemg. jn the prese nt volume. Although Of the fifteen pieces here, perhaps only & 

the Valois dukes of Burgundy. In lecturing and writing of the late A. i H. wicr - s q1 the danger that suc h a collection one on Favershnm abbey, which is offfcri 

; the failure of Henry VI and his i ane than to any other individual . urn conce disappoint, rereading even the oldest arli- theme, did not warrant republican. Fork 

I mn ciH»r9hlf find often #«rPnntinental history diinng the inter Minoie ri Th *rr :iru rPKt it i«i imnncaihlp pupn hrioflu 


Michael Jones 

C. A. J. ARMSTRONG 

England, France and Burgundy in the Fifteenth 
Century 

431pp. Hambledon Press. 35 Gloucester 
Avenue, London NW1 7AX. £24. 
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Two of the most ambitious schemes to redraw 
the political map of Western Europe in the 
later Middle Ages were the Lancastrian 
attempt at a systematic conquest of France, 
which created the short-lived dual monarchy , 
and the revival of the concept of a Middle 
Kingdom by the Valois dukes of Burgundy. In 
the first case the failure of Henry VI and his 
ministers, despite considerable and often 
ill-appreciated efforts, to hold on to what 
Henry V had won, ultimately led to that dis- 
enchantment with the Lancastrian regime 
which turned to despair and Ihe violent quar- 
rels that resulted in the Wars of the Roses. In 
the second case, for a longer period it did seem 
that the Valois dukes would be able to create 
some kind of unity out of the complex of 
miscellaneous princely and urban territories 
which ran from the North Sea to the Alps, on 
the frontier between France and the Empire, 
and were broadly delimited by the course of 
rhe Rhine. But here too, the experiment was 
wrecked by overweening ambition nnd a dis- 
astrous foreign policy. Nemesis came dramati- 
cally in Charles (he Bold’s three successive 
defeats at the bands of the Swissand t heir allies 
in 1476-7. For most of his career, C. A. J. 
Armstrong has been concerned with various 
aspects of these two historic failures, or ruthcr, 
us he chooses hi view matters, by the history of 
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those who have not discovered For w? 
Belloc (ed Dougins Woodruff, 1942) JJ 
provides by its careful and sympathetic ia^ 
tigalion of Cicely’s household routine »» 
rcuding one of the best brief coned* * 
views derived too exclusively from Hnizina'i 
masterpiece, The Waning of the L 

on a society out of harmony “in ossified 
ficence alternuliiiiz with melanrhniu 


for Continental history during the Inter Middle 
Ages was almost non-existent among English- 
men; so that Armstrong’s decision to study 
Burgundy was a brave one. For many years, 
almost single-handed , lie worked extensively 
in the many rich archives scattered across 
Europe in which the sources for the duchy’s 
history were to be found. His courage was 
spectacularly and early rewarded by the dis- 
covery at Lille of an account of Richard Ill’s 
usurpation in 1483 by the Italian Dominic 
Mancini, hitherto unknown to English histo- 
rians fand characteristically announced by a 
letter to The Times, another sign of a different 
age). Ever since then Armstrong has continued 
to bring new records to light, to signal the 
existence of little-known manuscripts, even in 
some of the greatest and best-catalogued lib- 
raries, mid to astonish by his detailed know- 
ledge of published materials. One of the major 
benefits of this volume is thus to make more 
readily available a rich bibliographical source 


will disappoint, rereading even the oldest arti- 
cles here is n rewarding experience. There arc 
indeed some which are now standard reading, 
like the minute investigation of “Politics and 
(he Battle of St Albans”, which is, Mancini 
apart, Armstrong’s most important contribu- 
tion to fifteenth-century English history. But 
his concerns have seldom been exclusively 
political, and an ability to spot interesting 
angles of approach or new fields for investiga- 
tion have been a marked feature of his work, 
for instance, two articles published in 1948 on 
the inauguration ceremonies of the Yorkist 


theme, did not warrant republicadon. Forfo 
rest, it is impossible even briefly to sanma 
the wealth of their content - the longest , m 
100 pages, is a detailed scrutiny of the onto 
piouial policies of the Valois dukes; brieEtt 1 
discussion of the Burgundian dukes ud tteir 
nobility, and of the languages used in the Bur- 
gundian administration, repay close attain 
-so that they all contribute, some signified, 
to n view of the fifteenth century which cedi 
only develop from a long and close knwWp 
of the sources, commendable independences 
mind and fine judgment. 
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Remembrance of things to come 
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time. But what there is in the way of ideological 
conviction seems almost entirely extraneous to 
the concrete observations and narrative de- 
velopments that constitute the heart of the 
novel. Semprun remembers whatever he can 
about Buchenwald and about the Nazi period 


tempted to abandon them in the interests of 
a consolatory broad-mindedness, Semprun 
nevertheless returned to the holocaust not to 
speak again of its irreducible singularity but to 
consider it in the light of very different experi- 


1 

flir Long Voyage , a novel that told of his 
deportation to Buchenwald and reflected on 
insexperience of the camps and on his post-war 
efforts to think about the future. Though 
several early readers of the novel complained 
that It produces abundantly the sense of dfijfi 
w’.iial “every one of its episodes is rcniinis- 
aitf of something that has already been writ- 
tof.ii has seemed to others one of the truly 
actheniic holocaust fictions, and a work of con- 
stable literary merit as well. 

In fact, the praise heaped upon the novel by 
holocaust scholars Is really quite remarkable in 
the light of the following facts; it deals in the 
raainwith the experience of Resistance fighters 
hie Semprun himself rather than with the fate 
of Jews; it routinely affirms the ambition of 
Semprun and his comrades not to die what is 
called H a Jew’s death", the death of those, in 
other words, who see themselves as victims and 
cannot summon the will to resist their fate; it 
proposes to remove the problems of which the 
Nrn state is the prime example by “quite simp- 
ly. . . instituting a classless society", that is, by 
realizing (he aims of those for whom the future 
in Communist future and for whom terrorism 
ban acceptable strategy even when it becomes 
-asil does so often - a way of life. That The 
bwg Voyage has continued to seem authentic 
wo to those for whom many of its views are 
Hitberaa can only be accounted for by the fact 
itot its views are relatively incidental to its 
success as a novel. 


u SetnppSfrarwHffy articuiatetrc*#— 

tiat il IMfca, and that he will have to tell 
his rtory again when he has forgotten the 
voyage to Buchenwald and the frame of mind 
In which he made sense of the holocaust as a 
young man. This confession of inadequacy, 
which seemed somehow conventional, even 
hollow to readers who were impressed and 
instructed by the novel, has now another kind 
of significance. For Semprun has published 
notber version of his story, entitled What A 
BwlfulSundayl, and if it is not so entirely a 
holocaust novel as the earlier work, it is none 
taless a more compelling and original book. 
Iblong Voynge' contains valuable episodes 
. *od observations that could not be accommo- 
da|cdln the later work.. It has an obsessive 
hdegrlty and it capability foi* dear-eyed judg- 
®wt that make il a model for, other writers 
wwtrned with material that resists ordinary 
stratagems. But ite successor is at once more 
*ttful and more discursive, more various and 
^lately more serious. In place of naked 
ferity add more or less direct narration, 
isnuimn hoi rllBnnifa.arf'a'narflnP.^liVfi that is 


ouuul nuCTicnwaia ana aDout the Nazi period ences Chieflv Whnt a J, * . ,,ul luIl K cr lu c 
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eventually to do justice to the central truths of 
the holocaust experience without rehearsing 
over and over, for all time, the particular 
events and components of that experience. 
The political is, in The Long Voyage, not so 
much a way of understanding the key events as 
an incidental reminder that (here may be a 
future beyond them. 

By contrast. What A Beautiful Sunday ! has 
more to do with establishing ideological per- 
spectives and working through issues, as 
though the events on the basis of which ideas 
might be sought were too familiar to require 
steady narrative elaboration. The discoursing 
voice is, in consequence, not only more given 
to argument and summary; it Is also ftiore 
clearly concerned with the political function 
served by the novel. If the camp experience 
was here again to be a major aspect of the 
novel, Semprun did not wish again to present 
that experience for itself, as though direct pre- 
sentation of principal events could conceivably 
provide anything like adequate knowledge. 
Like the earlier novel, the later work “compli- 
cated memory by making it an act of anticipa- 
tion as well as recollection, thus adding to the 
familiar 'remembrance of things past* a 
seemingly impossible 'remembrance of things 
to come’’’. 

But in What A Beautiful Sunday ! the “things 
to come" serve not so much to underline the 
singularity of the holocaust as to make it seem 
at once e 


accomplish this he needed not to abandon 
values as such , but to look at the available facts 
to which experience had exposed him without a 
fixed mask of rectitude. Strong feelings and 
good will were not any longer to be thought 
sufficient to guide anyone through the modern 
world. Appeals to conscience and to the future 
were to be submitted to the exertions of judg- 
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what made him a credulous partisan. It is a 
story he had previously told in an enthralling 
memoir, entitled The Autobiography of Feder- 
ico Sanchez and the Communist Underground 
in Spain. But the novel is even more intriguing 
by virtue of the greater variety of themes it 
pursues, and by virtue of the central connec- 
tion between the Nazi and Stalinist camps it is 
assiduous to establish. To some readers it may 
well seem that Semprun loses in focus and in 
depth of understanding what he gains in variety 
and ingenuity of suggestion. Scholars like 
H. Stuart Hughes have long contended, after 
all, that discussions of totalitarianism founded 
upon a common treatment of Nazism and Stal- 
inism inevitably sacrifice all grasp of “under- 
lying social realities" and attend instead to 
“techniques of control - the horrifying surface 
of life". But Semprun was never chiefly in- 
terested in "underlying social realities" if by 
that is meant the complex of historical , nation- 
al, cultural and sociological factors that might 
have produced a given system and the charac- 
ter-types that could live comfortably within it. 
Neither was Semprun very much interested in 
“techniques of control" if by that is meant an 
analysis of strategems worked out by camp 
administrators and higher-echelon bureaucrats 
to terrorize their subject populations. The 
term “techniques of control” surely has more 
to do with the works of Arthur Koestler, for 
example, than with the work of Semprun, 




Semprun, if his final holocaust novel was to do 
justice to his experience of inhumanity, it 
would have to pay attention both to con- 
tinuities and disjunctions, to the meanings of 
events and to their particular contingency. 

Semprun’s aim, in What A Beautiful Sun- 
day!, is not to account for the holocaust or for 
the willing complicity of persons like himself in 
the crimes of Stalin and his successors. Neither 
is it to evoke suffering or to apologize or get 
even. His aim is to show how a man endowed 
with great intelligence and passion can think 
about something for many years without Feel- 
ing that he has accounted for it and without 
abandoning the belief that politics is an indis- 
pensable aspect of our capacity to deal with our 
condition. Nothing is so exemplary in Sem- 
p run’s novel as his continuing to resort to poH- 
tical analysis after referring, again and again, 
to the consequences of political illusion. Un- 
willing to provide a conventionally satisfying 
representation either of camp life or of the 
left-wing activist's familiar routines, he opts for 
the sharp glimpse and the vivid tableau in place 
of the realist's totalizing portrayal of the indi- 
vidual set within a commanding social world. 
Out of these marginal glimpses and occasional 
narrative forays he builds a sense of a virtual 
world and its various settings without permit- 
ting us to feel that we have ourselves inhabited 
those settings. Always our attention is drawn 
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specificconvictions that informed his career as a 
professional Communist mteHecnu^ he ^ 
mains an oppositionist, a man who thinks in 

7m “ike something else. The arguments are 
remarkable not so much for the originality 
"sights as for the way in which they unfold 
habits of thought that aie everywhere present 
fn the novel and impress us with their quality 

nmWtinus self-correcting animation. 

^Semprun^ capacity to take delight in the 
processes of his own thinking and to communi- 
cate* to* fcrvom to others is a function of a 
feeling he has never lost, namely, that some 
thing can always be done to improve a situa- 
• tion This may seem shallow to anyone con- 
templating the consignment of countless Jew- 
ish bodies to the ovens of the Nazi camps and 
yet Sempnin successfully persuades us that 
even in thecamps it was possible to think politi- 
cally . to conspire and plan as if one actually had 
a future. Like others who have studied the 
efforts of holocaust victims to die as men ana 
women, Semprun dwells obsessively on this 
subject. His cattle-car companion in The Long 
Vovage, for example, is indignant at the 
sped tide of prisoners who allow themselves to 
be stripped and mocked and bum dinted for the 
edification of German civilians in a circum- 
. stance less dire than others. Knowing ‘how to 
behave" is invoked as a standard of judgment 

even in the camps. . 

But Semprun is typically more interested in 
forms of political resistance, such as sue ex- 
amined throughout the l«tcr novel. Here Seiii- 
priiii can speak of the insufficiency and tawilri- 
nf m ilit kid motives while demonstrating 
of the emnp as showing ''had tustc^i’bu^we 
c |j“ r « cl eristiejuUgnienL Is close 
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future”, that ideological differences among 
i hern were insignificant, and that nnewuM 
tolerate deprivation so long os hfc ^ n ’ ct 
have an “eleiiiLMihiry simplicity and ont c- 
longcil to some thing greater than oneself •»» 
inorcimporia.il limn anything one was likely to 
iiLvniaiplish by oneself. Private virtue was. in 
this sense. iiulistiiigiiishaWe from a capacity to 
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mensurabilily between suggestions that root 
causes are unknowable and suggestions ita 
political formulas and ideological rigidiltaoi 
account for much that matters. 

To address these gaps without pretendbgli) 
banish them, Semprun incorporate* in tie 
novel three "historical” figures who conunwi- 
some times implausibly - on the material. Fira 
the first, Goethe and Eckennann - riffle | 
favourite tree adorned the BuchenwaH 
grounds - are summoned to witness cumH 
events, and finally made to comment on i? 
they cannot from their perspective adequa^ 
comprehend. Just so, Uon Blum, jnjnf 
Prime Minister of France, author ofabookoo 
Goethe and Eckermann, and ml m*** 
61ite Buchenwald facility in 1943. is 




eauyhad tobe ready for anything 
foroyery kind of baseness, every kind of rbtten 

: s 9riipruii goes on to dedlct the 


-woriu from which tfceV JJf h S00ial 
; •' them mey camo had prepared 

: ' aa^ sssa^ss “ 

fidelity, to SeXS™ ■l Vh “ e “ la ^ ot 

... 


, The Button Maker’s Tale 

. : 1 had a sho P where I made buttons 

1 • : ? ; but buttonssanklike lead, without a trace. 

•/ - , ■ .| los ^ymo n eyandllostmybuttons, 

- . 1 dWnHgiveia fig. 

■ The next time I put money into figs 

!' but figs were almost i ihnHtiii/reui- * 


- * F UL money into tigs, 

' but figs were almost unobtainable 
Ilost my money and I lost my fi gs . 

.The whole affair was most embarrassing. 


give Intellectual dohereiSw to ,£ % p * ng 10 

not on.the S ‘ ; . 


„ ,s ten io ■ |- of |hc grounds - are summonea to 

prun’s rep«* as hc interprets events, and finally made to comment on to? 

events that define him as sur^y as their ective 

them. The self that lived through Buchenwaia mey con^ ^ ^ ^ fllum [— 

and lhat sought in The Long Voy g p rime Minister of France, authorofabookoo 

ssesrrsass a-asaas 

neiure, him iftlA&nAb i" discursive interpolalkms M'^ 

the'p^ysicalrenlily of most especial ly not because they are irtrift 

colly eloquent or colourful, but became to 
' /.demonstrate how intelligence itself ii am 
‘$1# self- limi ling. We see in the dfcfts of 
a or- Goethe and Blum to enlighten us how two 
ihcir resistance to historically conditionedcatt- 
iKer S 1 ale * g . 0ries is shnped by their personal linriia* 

lions. These obseivatlons are not brought fa- 
ward ns part of a nihilistic project to deny to 
nade buttons, validity of reasoned reflection. SomeinieBsc 

jVit hout a trace . a re Nearly bet ter eq uipped to instruct ils N 

iy buttons others, just as some ideas surely explain m 

,i ve n tt„ tlinn others. In this respecl, the contrari ^ 

* ®‘ . tween Semprun’s Goethe arid his Ecfcermsini 

'J ' . ‘ ’ could not be greater .and Blum's idea of apal- 

ntO figs, . , ity - it wns "the scrupulous respect of variety 

ihabie. and > consequently, of natural lneqwHty P '“ 

■t mv f|oB surely more cogent than that of any other char- 

t-emham. ■ actor ' But ls u,so obvious that prccfaely 

rasstng. Goethe’s wise disinterestedness prcveoulM 

• After ihatv* u , , from opposing Hitler, ns Blum’s soda&i 

. . ^ couldn t do much better liiunonitarlonlsm in its vague healthy'*^’* 1 *' 

than put my money into foreign postcards ness lacks the “iqternnl dynamism" teqj»“ 

■■ '.(Saucy postcards! Who’ll buvsaucv^ ml, ^ nx the judgment is uttered by Goethe - la ^ 

; ' ■ The tooral climitech«nQAd y ifk U yP ° S ards? ) on epoch”. The Bium who thinks so coinjri- 

ged^ within a year,. ably, even in his imprisonment, of 

' F nan *» u ■ • i bequaIities ,, Bnd offillinggBjisin hi J^' 

can t help it. I have this sort of huneer : :j lodge cannot imagine what such Pf 160 ^ 

tor risk and failure. So I tookun hnn«« tions look like to those with a different etp«r 

which wasn’t then nsnniv.^^ ^ , r ’ • once of the world. ■ 

people boucht if and ommdduy- ' , ; Semprun once oir twice reflects in BM 

. . . P Ufihtjt and paid m$. with their curses ^ Seautiful Sundayi on the relation b<^ 

■; ; •, . v. '«ality and fiction in his work. DefWWJP 

;. ^ ast fP utm y^oney into damns 'rfght to Invent where he Jlkes, he clriiDSWTj* 

’ ; The time Wns ripe and ali ' ij :. “ovelthe status of History, which is i‘8p«F. 

.my little ohicics were mmi <? S W ® re humrili ng, ■ ■ • : . J”* 1 . ever-renewahle reinvention ^ 

Butmvi^t SWe J ec P 1 ^nS^orae to roost. is nothing less than the troth . What, tb^ 

t my lot was with damns and not with chickens . fnith of the holocaust as Semprun ha* W 

, • v . cracKens. . . come to know it? It is that the most tagjf 

■ . I Was Waiting for the Revolution ' • ' ••,./ J^ngs can onlybe understood, irriperf^J 

butwhenitcameifrfi.i •• *•> *. ’ • • .«. who refose to be innocent - who rd® 4 

' We lo^t mtr ^ oaitght us unprepared. • ■ , . * ' Weive that the antithesis of horror fti*^ 

' ■ - money (some ofus lost lives) morality is a “disalienated society 

and ceased to trade at all, except in jokes • acC0f npUshed moral universe. The dislto^ 

' •><,; V- ^ •>. .. o f Ws hovel is a fonction of his knowing 

; of whichthisitorvis atnp/'i™ ■" ' ' 4 •■■'W . : 1 i V, ' ^Ithat this truthis far froradpfog au,l ^S ; 

■ Youlllnotd^^! ^ ^'V* ; , ^justice tp the holocaust. 

v' ' v •. : - ^ ^ a s a certatn length. * • Who have confronted this most impottan 


; ; /: 


t . Y “ n ° tde hy 14 has a certain length : •' 

: ■■■■ ; 5 ;. 


who have confronted this most' importff. 
subjects, he has. quite reasohably co^ _ ^ : 
that his own fragmentary, perspective 
come a vital part of the historical and uWJ : 
: tlve rocord and serve the truth more J CI r.. . 
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Bestial imperatives 


Paul Keegan 

NHLJORDAN 

IlieDreainofaBcast 

LQ3pp- Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
£6.95 (paperback. £2.95). 

OWI 1 274 06 

Satan may dwell in Nature, as the Puritans 
believed, but it is thc City which has furnished 
oat most persuasive Inpsarian fictions of 
hauntedness, possession and dispossession. 
TV of a Beast is partly a recognizable 
oerdse in Urban Gothic - where the outcast 
projects a hallucinatory conversion of multi- 
feAinto solitude - but also a fable, whose 
insfae literalism demands that an entire soci- 
ety participate in the hero’s dilemma. 

Dus the metropolis is depicted in the throes 
of u ominous metamorphosis: there is a heat- 
wave, die pavements are cracking, thc railway 
fines buckling, there are strange blooms, over- 
sown gardens, a scarcity of public transport, a 
proliferation of soldiers on streets which are 
otherwise uncannily deserted. Hie narrator 
bops to notice changes to himself. In the 
nirro; bis passing shadow seems larger, then 
bis mils start to thicken, his hands swell. He 
pows hair on his body, he sheds many skins, 
Ws voice becomes "furred”, he sweats name- 
less substances. He takes to wearing gloves, 
then bandages, until the act of concealment 
bsts all meaning. 

Ashegrows unable to speak, his perceptions 
tworaeless anthropomorphic, more olfactory 
odawflloiy. This shift is reflected in the prog- 


ressive depopulation of the city - to which he 
still commutes every day- and its reorientation 
around the zoological gardens, where the 
animals now roam freely, where the narrator 
attempts to find the image of what he has be- 
come. and where his sexual encounter with a 
business client serves to ratify not his humanity 
but Ins participation in the animal order. In- 
deed. by the time the narrative reaches its cli- 
max, thc human dimensions of the catastrophe 
which overtakes the city seem almost 
irrelevant. 

In some sense the narrative is dreamed - not 
necessarily by the narrator, perhaps by his 
small daughter whose penchant for stories of 
unicorns and mythical bensts stands her in 
good stead when she is confronted by her 
father’s metamorphosis: “Her dreams of 
beasts were never nightmares, for her stare had 
all the fascination of a child for an object of 
wonder." The imaginative provenance of the 
dream is more Celtic than Kafkaesque - as in 
those sngas where the essence of the beautiful 
is revealed and the heroic norm asserted at the 
culminating point where they border oh the 
monstrous or the grotesque ('Then was 
Cuchulainn miraculously distorted"). 

The novel bears an epigraph from Blake 
and, as the catastrophe approaches, proceeds 
to imitate the deadpan visionary shorthand of 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell - "A moth 
watched me from a filing cabinet. His eyes, full 
of the Wisdom of the Ages . . - as well as its 

props, which include a cherub "creaking its 
downy wings” and a bat who converses with the 
narrator and teaches him to fly. It is unfortun- 


End of the line 


Adcock ! 

EM' " 

rvlror. .. 1 

Faber. £7.95. 
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he final novelin a New Zealand trilogy 
sgan with Plumb , the story of a ^fierce 
tisticil nonconformist minister turn 
socialist and pacifist. The second 
leg, took the family saga forward Into 
Os using the gentler, more tentative 
’George Plumb’s favourite daughter, 
inymous narrator of Sole Survivor is 
Raymond Sole - “Ray” to his friends, 
)ng" to jeering relatives, and "R. Sole 
nemles (Meg having been too innocon 
d the combination of that initial witn 
mame). We watch his progress from 
id through a shy adolescence haunted 
redictable erections (“I had a touch of 
able") and the label "creepy”, to middle 
a respected Journalist, "ex-purltan an 
illy-freak", temporarily beached in sun- 
al isolation with his ex-hippy daughter, 
the novel focuses equally on another 
i grandson,. Douglas, born within a few 
Ray and bound to him by a shared 
j I —It. oimnst ner- 


tion for the ruthless political mons- 
rihas becoipe* “Duggie was never a 
5 Mu, shocked by the news that he 
the National tarty; but this uijex- 
irVpjumb. a man With no consclen- 
. . _ _ : , mrica- 


family drunk - die or decline into wheelchairs 

v&m 1 

mentioned in the “"V . „ Ray ’ 8 career 

Robert Muldoon, a “ ™ newspapers, 
takes him tr . om .^ (" r icu |arly Wellington, 
wher^rnnch o° toe^action takes place) are 

across the d-+d- ■»£ £?& 
lous: drownlngs a t JP a d water is 

death) .— 5--^- is 

structed novel, wj* J . J artfu | re tlcula- 
1 together into an unobtru ^ ^ ^ It 

: ^£^^^ at,ons! ' ,Dpbyiu 

s • ■ two predecessors. 

E . 


ate that the narrative regresses into such whim- 
sy (that buttonholing, Swedenborgian bat) at 
the point where it most claims our attention, 
and the final impression is of a fantasy which 
lurches uneasily between animal fable, with its 
traditional moral and prudential basis, and 
vaguely portentous allegory. 

Given this confusion, the virtues of the writ- 
ing- the precision of its proleptic detail - seem 
arbitrary or indulgent. Moreover, the dual 
metamorphosis of hero and city becomes 
vulnerable to the charge which Henry James 
levelled at Poe’s "Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym" - that the fabulist failed to excite Won- 
der because he neglected to chart the relations 
of the abnormal to the normal (one has only to 
think of Gregor Samsa and his family to see the 
kind of thing James had in mind). 

The Dream of a Beast has curious connec- 
tions, however, with Neil Jordan’s earlier fic- 
tion, not least in its suburban tendencies (com- 
muters, the interminable hissing of lawn 
sprinklers, a general Califomiacation of what 
is, according to the street names, Dublin). The 
Past, Jordan’s first novel, opens amid the un- 
tenanted paraphernalia of an off-season spa 
resort in the South-West of England - hotels, 
piers, promenades, bathing huts, palm fronds - 
and almost all the stories in the collection Night 
in Tunisia are located in seaside towns, no 
man's lands which aspire to oblivion. The inde- 
terminacy of these settings - beaches, golf 
courses, tennis courts - is remarkable. They 
seem incapable even of storing the past, except 
by a kind of vicarious attribution (“the empty, 
musing, poignant smell of the seaside holiday 

Glove-affairs 


town"). In particular, a preoccupation with 
sand informs almost everything that Jordan has 
written (and is present in a crucial scene of his 
film Angef), as the movable stuff of a fictional 
landscape which is neutral and featurelessiy 
nietamorphic - the natural habitat, in fact, of 
his adolescent personae. Although his beaches 
are also peopled by children, old men and 
strange girls, adolescence is their predominant 
mode, exemplifying all that is marginal or 
transitional: despondency, frustration, regret, 
yearning. 

The failing aspirations of Jordan's towns and 
seascapes are expressed by a lyricism which is 
self-effacing, and which lacks the affirmative 
impulses of realism. His lapidary images are 
dropped with a carelessness which seems 
generous because it absconds from definition, 
and this stylistic relativity - disjunctive, 
cinematic - is q ueerly suited to the depiction of 
a despairing, sublunary suburbia. In The 
Dream of a Beast the neutral town yields to the 
intentional city, and adolescence to a meta- 
morphosis which is intent on stating its case. 
Yet there are continuities, and perhaps the 
novel makes most sense as an adolescence- 
dream in which the dreamer embraces the bes- 
tial imperatives of his constantly changing na- 
ture, and finds himself liberated into a vision of 
a de-peopled but humanized society - those 
who accept their bestiality being by implication • 
saved from the catastrophe. But this is all omi- 
nously unclear, and Jordan is more compelling 
as a lyrical ironist than as a fabulist, the fallen 
worlds of his earlier fiction more secretly 
mysterious than his utopias. 
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Roxy ’n’ Jack 


Long-distance decoder 
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ways animatedly present. His austerity 

— — — love you, and ’specially for Baby". Rnrhara HardV fied by the barren P ost ' war world, by fo 

1 * A a Tnvlnr In order t0 8° on with life » iX seems ’ Roxy baS parpa i. — failures of love , by the gratuitous loyalty oft 

Linaa tayiur had t0 recreate her experience, her obsessive alaNSILUT0E short-term contract, by his individual reserw 

miiMF SHIVERS passion for Jack: “Ifeltseized . . I was starting ^ n fagBoat and reservations. The hero becomes a pa*,. 

Here lo get my Baby out of Jail to ache ... I would d ° Granada ' £8 ' 95 ' P""' in ,hc r ‘>““ t 10 esc ?. pe or5olvelo, 'V 

jl." Collins £6.95. A ' iu5e vein in my neck wouId L t rt th 0246122366 tions, 10 find a P eacet| me vocation, ton® 

Imimux ' The prose is richly metaphonc - hard to _ “ ‘ one pain for another, to live in a world ol^ 

000 2227 jp — m ' ake t h a! sound authentic in the mouth of a ^ bril j iant story j s both ancient and modern , to Slirv ive without passion. The very restriction 

Said a lady old and grey, dim Southern girl, but Roxy's images arepecu- revising myths an d forms with daringand mod- of thc world . not only without women 

I'm not In this town to stay; liarly her own: es ty. It tells of a secret mission, a strange without sex, transcends nnd reduces probity 

I'm just here to get my baby out of jail. Thc sifti of (hc flour made me think of powdering vage a treasure-hunt, and a fight between of relationship. The novel dramathes reh- 

The song on the radio has as^iativc anu ^ bflby . s , Utle fw bottom he just sat there * t * s A , every twist of adventure we move in lipnships , but they arc refreshingly arbitrary, 

prophetic meaning for Roxy Wals on, |ooking ukc a g | ass snak e lh ®‘ had ^ and [he large world of the map and the little world inaUcrs 0 f contiguity not choice, and bra$ 

sissnsssz**' JsrfiSrtrras 


love you, and ’specially for Baby . 

In order to go on with life, it seems, Roxy has 
had to recreate her experience, her obsessive 
passion for Jack: “I felt seized ... I was starting 
to ache ... I would do anything he wanted. . . 
A little vein in my neck would start throbbing 
The prose is richly metaphoric - hard to 
make that sound authentic in the mouth of a 
dim Southern girl, but Roxy's images are pecu- 
liarly her own: 

Thc sifting of the flour made me think of powdering 
I he baby’s little fac bottom ... he just sal there 


Barbara Hardy 

alansilutoe 
T he Lost Flying Boat 
287pp. Granada. £8.95. 

0246122366 

This brilliant story is both ancient and modern, 
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looking like a glass snake that! had ! swaitowe soni^ ^ ■ wQr)d of the map an d the little world |natlcrs 0 f contiguity not choice, and 

‘ itrs nee i tilcfworm s* we rc [yhig across them right 0 f the mind. The storyteller is a wircless-opcr- lo abrupl a „d harsh conclusions. 

a tor, under contract. Hts company are ex- RAF Languagc is cleverly used to express ante 

Like Eudora Welty before her, Shivers has men. chosen by their o ld captain an y Qnd depths. Everyone speaks the old RAF 
an exact ear nnd eye for the accents and tones biggeT private enterprise . The | J 1 rf h J. slung, but clichds become vivid figures, » 

of the American South (tobncco country, side of a huge flying bo »!;^ ,ar ^ ters d c freshed in unexpected contexts, pressed on fa 
North Carolina). It is Roxy's vivid artlessness ers arc compelled by unities of time *P ' resonance and irony. The phrase “couldai 
thnt makes her narrative so compelling: the inhabiting an environment ns ^h an • carc loss”, for example, moves out of cased 

***** nn of Shivers's authorial detailed as a grand hotel, ns elaustrop M* aito realism into a signal we must decod, Ik 


hi i n o the o erso n conspiring with a young man Like Eudora Welty before her, Shivers has men. chosen by their »» h / in . and depths. Everyone speaks the old RAF 

fn Row's dream that she'd “been having ever an e ^ ct ear and eye for the accents and tones bigger an d read- slu,, 8’ , bul cl,cMs b ^ come vivid * 

mKoxysa , two vears aao”, „r *k* American South f tobncco country, side of a huge flying boat. Characters freshed in unexpected contexts, pressed on fa 

since Baby wa f selfishness that Roxy, Vnrth Carolina) It is Roxv's vivid artlessness ers arc compelled by unities of tune an . p» • resonance and irony. The phrase “couldai 

an d the jad > 5 f ‘hVnove ’ r2^h«l Ihete ^fmSes her mn^velo compelling: the inhabiting an environment ns neh and v.e.ous for example. moves out of ^ 

by the end of the novel, realizes « h « f* 1 “ r f S authori P a , derailed as a grand hotel, ns claustrophobic and com- |n|o # signal we musl decod , 

rd^een^a Uhle^d^ty jail inside my own self ever Tnowingness and Roxy's naivetd We learn ab- operator r is not only the narrator but M 

since I'd been born . . But Georgeanna just oul Roxv’spast, we observe the old men sitting as a Trojan horse. I tie inacmnt J reader. He can decode but not always nnk. 
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wouldn't rest until she saw to it that I was out. It was 
like that song they'd been playing on the radio all 

?U A novel about a crime- Jack Ruffin, Roxy s 
[over, murders her husband, Aaron — Here to 
get my Baby out of Jail is a why-done-tt rather 
than a who-done-it. Jack’s motive is passion, 
but the fault (if there is a fault) lies much more 
with Roxy than it docs with him. It is her youth 
(she's twenty), her ingenuousness, her gullibil- 
ity and her restlessness thnt (innocently ?) pro- 
voke the love affair and thus make room for the 
murder. The novel, to some extent, is Roxy s 
confession: she begins when she first met Jack 
- “Red- headed, jagged-faced Jack Ruffin, his 
long arms dangling by his side, walked into 
bfcak -edged day near the end 
abuii, to die. but Rosy, ns her fathe^iys, ha;' 
10 10 ° n l,vin «' for yourself and all of us that 


IULMIIC uii , 

home, we understand the Tar County men s 
feeling for tobacco. And, most of all, we sym- 
pathize with Roxy's silliness: her careless fond- 
ness for her baby, her excitement at going to 
the tobacco festival, her boredom with an 
apparently ordinary husband and her fascina- 
tion with the passionate, manipulative stran- 
ger. Jack. This is small town life exquisitely 
portrayed, with nil its gossip and morality, and 
its love of drama. At Jack's trial the whole 
community turns nut to watch: 

Thc mom was full, ami I could hear people rati ling 
paper mid slicking tlw lunch bags they'd brought 
under ihe seats. They 'didn't want n» leave and take n 
chance cm losing their places. 

Roxy's father recommends getting away 

most things, this IS □ nntonmit ninn. n c Ci-ti. 


as a Trojan horse. The machine an * J° ‘ re adcr. He can decode but not always onto 

ney offer both escape and microcosm. » e sland j n ihe special circumstances of Ha 

globe, the flying boat is a marvel of des njc k book, he must offend against his code, suspend 

and creation: beautiful, loveable ant r * 8 • its ru j es or keep tbem secretly, listen but wt 

The narration harks back to the early - , transm j ti sen( j f a ise messages, pervert his mfc 

recalled after a space of twenty-tive yea . The book doesn’t suspend us between surfer 

Battles in the air, submarine war, terrorism in ^ boE part i cu larity and parable, but tua 

Malaya . post-war austerity, brief encounters o characterSi images, and events which pnfcra 
love and marriage, are sketched with great doub|e duly- y ke Robinson Crusoe's apiw) 
economy as the characters talk and remember. ^ an(J technology, the professionalerpeiw 
The plot is elegantly simple, the story to d wiin ^ nav ig a tion and radio is exact, infonnflht, 
the minimum of emotional and moral com- cn | d and symbolic, 
nientary. But simplicity is a conjuTing-trick. , fiction restores tnftW 

We concentrate on the technical particularities Alan Sillitoe s fiction e 

oTr achon, .akc-off and landing, map S , fonm of 
chans, theodolites and guns, and what makes Saurday Night 
the concentration, in every sense of that word, V'ctop 

is ,he imagination of .he iong-dis.ance listener hmnoar.ot 

BHli teller. i . 1T« ■ ■nSltirJi'miie This nftW novel WD 1 
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forms of realism, social or psychologlnl.BO 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning oi w 
Victory ; tries out modernist dislocations, « 
Raw Material ; combines realism with 
ness, as in The Storyteller, flaunts humour, « 
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tensing US 

‘t Bl- poles of realism nnd poetry. 

reams 

illegitimate son. This contradicts Jennifer'*!*- 
_ _ ceived opinion of Hester as a tight! y-bpilooef 

puritan; it also puts out shock waves that read 
ns far as New Zealand. 

Wendy Perriam’s skill at weaving provoca- 
tive fantasies into her novels is here subjected 


— “vo rantasies into her novels is here sudjkiw 

Since her first book aiZ~HTZ the formal demands of a far stronger WF 

was published in loan i „ than she has hi ihcrfo told. All the erotic inter- 

DrarliirnH a HU| We ooy Porrinm has iudes illuminate the characters and their coc- 
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was published in loan . c,ww , «i« uuMiuiwriu iuiu. nn u« 
produced a novel n w!!' , ndy Porrinm has Iu des illuminate the characters and their coo- 

Sexually and social lv fn’? * 5 1 ? presentln S n "oclion with Hester. Lyn hits erotic dreams 

cumstances that hrinf 1 ** 11 ? b8 . ro,ne in dr* nhout the mother of his linlf-brptber MailheJ- 
Born 'of Women afftSi ° Ul ?** biJcb in and re *-’alls liow Hester tried to obliterate the 

Pern am ’s percnnini ♦u„ n ^ eni P us va riatlons on memory of this other woman. Matthew, asuc- 

This time the wit nr..f Sexual survival - ce $sful nnd suave book packager, daydream 

terative. prose f'thnt .c^,°H Ser 1 va , tion an< i alii* about Hester ns a seductive young woman: jjn 

name was sin and sh»*.2n female whose be, of course, who sees the commeiciaJpw 

• the nrpHina^. * 1 * .hsed to exolora lities of malcino a honk nnf of Hester^ diarfts 


iciuuve prose ft lint « Y v " uuul iis a seuuuuvo — 1Li 

name was sin and sht»m2n - 8b female whose be, of course, who sees the commeiciaJ |»* 

the predicament of a wiiino explore I,tIes of makJ °g a book out of Hestert diarf 

by the death of an n lr?«i 8 W08iaa disturbed an d involving Jennifer by promoting her a?® 
I Jennifer is°married Rennet, representative of a modern yet subm^ 

vulnerable would-be artist Wi^^e^ton, a w °J Tlan - Jennifer, however, longs forar^ 

have hpf>n 3151 whose emotions child and does not want merely to give birttP 

n U A _l_ it . « .....i mi., /'...(uni ' nti 
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•I " umbHap home, Hernh!ml’ V b S leak North “ ^ nocence allows Wendy Perriam w 
cm. “warm, ripe D ],i^'. Jenni f er is south- some excellent and effective jokes a f 
when; he ^ilpw, ready, pense of -the profit-mad executives 1 J 

bow)d.v Under pubUshin 8 as a game with rough^J. 

abandons the'nbrtii for iSZt Lyn ■ The news-medja, too, come.vtte* 
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Pa ula Neuss 

RICHARD BEADLE (Editor) , 

Tfc York Plays 

544 pp. Edward Arnold. £45. 

07131 63267 

Editing “medieval" drama is n complex tnsk, 
Hid as yet there is no agreed or established 
pnctice. While the best editions of Renaiss- 
ance plays, such as the Arden Shakespeare nnd 
the Reels plays, take it for granted that edil- 
tons should include critical introductions and 
detailed explanatory notes, scholarly editions 
dilate medieval plays are still mostly excessive- 
(r tee. This may be partly owing to the current 
dugieements over matters such as how the 
plapwere staged and what their sources and 
relationships were, but these things are not 
certain with Renaissance plays either. The dif- 
ference in the sorts of edition partly arises be- 
cause “medieval" plays are still in sonic places 
considered the province of "English Lang- 
uage" rather than of “Drama" or “Literature" 
and it is therefore not thought to be nn editor's 
place to venture comments on their success or 
otherwise as theatre, or to supply notes on 
matters of mainly "literary” interest. Another 
reason for sparseness, in the case of mystery 


plays, is that a cycle contains a vast bulk of 

wStiT™ 1 ~ 100 much for one editor to ra P e 

When the first complete edition of the York 
mystery plays (that of Lucy Toulmin Smith, 
now out of print) appeared in 1885. verv 
little was known about the late medieval 
theatre and the regular presentations of these 
plays at the York festival and elsewhere were 
still in (lie future. This made Toulmin Smith's 
task very much simpler than that of Richard 
Beadle; she was able to start with a clean slate 
and make her own selection of what to put on 
it. An editor must decide what is relevant to his 
edition and how much to pass on to his readers, 
and this is not easy. Beadle has produced a 
scholarly edition of the unique manuscript of 
the York cycle, a Register kept by the city 
authorities, an official document that kept a 
check on the contents of the individual 
pageants. Only one pageant exists in a separate 
manuscript, the Sykes manuscript of “The In- 
credulity of Thomas”. This has been collated 
with the Register , following A. C. Cawley’s 
edition of this play, and there is an Appendix 
by John Stevens about the music in the cycle. 
The notes in Beadle’s edition are confined to 
textual matters, and there is a brief introduc- 
tion concerning itself mainly with documentary 
evidence, and referring us to the excellent 


Canning the comedies 


Edward Burns 

ROBERT D. HUME 

Hie Rakish Stage: Studies in English Drama, 
1660-1800 

3ffipp. Carbondale and Edwardsvi lie: 

Southern lllinoisUniverslty Press. $25. 

08093 11003 . ■■■■— . 


several times, which suggests that there might 
be something still worrying him). However 
sympathetic this jaded attitude might be, it 
seems cruelly limiting to a writer on romantic 
comedy. “Contents study” seems more a mat- 
ter of placing “ideology” (always easy to spot, 
Hume says, and if not, not there), against thc 

a'LLUfW 


volume of York records in the Records of Early 
English Drama series. Beadle steers a careful 
path between the opposing sides in the argu- 
ment for “place-and-scaffold" versus “proces- 
sional” staging, noting that 

It is generally agreed that each play in ihe cycle was 
staged on find in some cases partially around a vehi- 
cle known at the lime as a “pageant" and here termed 
a pageant-waggon. Thc exact structure and the 
appearance nl ihese vehicles are currently matters 
for debate, it seems that they were manhandled from 
station to station . . . 

The introduction contains no criticism of the 
plays as pieces of drama. Which ones work 
best, or are they all as good as each other? Can 
plays be extracted from the cycle and done on 
their own, or are they only successful as part of 
a cycle? We nre left to decide these matters for 
ourselves or to follow up suggestions given in 
the very full bibliography. 

This is undoubtedly a dignified way of pro- 
ceeding: current opinions about the staging 
and rhetoric of “medieval” drama may be quite 
wrong and why should an editor interfere with 
or interpret the text if it can stand on its own? 
But any sort of edition will contain some sort of 
interference unless it is to be simply a photostat 
of the original. Toulmin Smith interfered too 
much, but the general reader was grateful for 
some of her annotations. The difference in the 
two editors’ approach may be seen by compar- 
ing a representative section of their editions. In 
play XXX, the Tapiters and Couchers play of 
“The Dream of Pilate's Wife”, the lineation 
caused problems which Beadle has solved by 
laying out the verse form so that the complex 
alliterative nine-line stanza may be readily 
perceived, while in Toulmin Smith is is ob- 
scured by the brackets linking half-lines. 

But in other respects Toulmin Smith’s ver 
sion may be more useful to those comin 
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probably not "necessary", but it does give 
some idea of the scope of the play and the 
presence of other characters besides those 
actually speaking (matters which would be ob- 
vious to an audience, but which perhaps a read- 
er needs some help with). The same applies to 
Toulmin Smith's editorial stage directions. It is 
helpful to know that “Scene l” takes place in 
Pilate’s judgment-hall and “Scene II” in Percu- 
la's chamber. In Beadle's edition we are left to 
deduce this from Percula’s remark at line 149: 
“Nowe we are at home". Beadle includes no 
direction showing how they got home. Of 
course, he is right not to mark scene-divisions, 
which belong to a different sort of theatre, but 
he could have left a space between lines to help 
the reader grasp that the actors are now in a . 
different location. And Toulmin Smith’s enter- 
taining marginal glosses (“there is no use hfd- 
•ing it, all ladies like to be kissed"; “the lady 
must not stop at night, she might stagger in the 
street") are of considerable assistance to those 
unfamiliar with the language of the text, while 
her biblical references are useful pointers to 
source material. 

Clearly there would be little space for critical 
comment in a volume that already runs to 536 
pages, but it is a pity room could not be found, 
far, say, Richard Beadle’s perceptive study of 
the nautical language of the York Shipwrights’ 
Noah play and his calculation that the Ark had 
a displacement of 40,000 tons, matters discus-'* 
sed in a chapter in Aspects of Early English 
Drama. To produce a critical edition and com- 
mentary on the entire York cycle would be 
impossible for one person: Arnold should now 
bring out separate editions of plays or groups 
of plays, using Beadle's text as a base, with 
introductions discussing their literary and 
dramatic merit and notes on difficult passages 


interesting, and *“■ A y^id surely have 
volume were quite lavish^ wu.a y ^ 
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All over the shop 

~ eracers anu amuivio. , , 

shopkeepers based on the Oral History - 
nmifid carried out at the University of 


grocers and saddlers, pawnbroke^nd^l'a^e 


John Burnett 


know about the trade, and could tell any 
tomer whatever they wanted to know. 


cus- 


(sonic were fined if they failed to malt, gu 
for twelve or more hours a day onapi^jJ 
a wage: in some trades they had to Iht a 


MICHAEL J. WINSTANLEY 

The Shopkeeper’s World. 1830-1914 
224pp. Manchester University Press. £19.50. 
0719007283 


me I 

seiruh project carried out al the U " iveI ^ °' "bout ‘the shop, hoarded and lodged tatSJJ 

“variety of rommodhies. A _go 0 d m a,,y 


Kent. These proviae muu. - ‘y";" „ n a Breat variety of commodities. A gooa many 
evidence about what went on behind the : cou ^ ^ artjcks they so i d> like 

• DoBiovei Jmnortnnt generalizations emerge. „ < ^rortirnliu nnv- 

the saddler who 

thing in leather. 


of shopkeepers" (Adam Smith s 

■ • .! aanaNtimi 


cviuciik-t bus™. — retailers still maae me - 

ter. Several important generalizations emerg - ^ wb0 - use d to make practically any- 

Many of these trades involved a hl B h d 8 _ ^ |hi - n i eather A tremendous variety. Can’t 

think of all the things we did, to tell the truth. 


The “nation ui snw|<»»«-r , *“ ' — . 

mildly contemptuous description a generation 
before Napoleon adopted it) has been reluc 

■ A nof t rrf 


tant to write its own history. Apart from the 
aenerai survey by Dorothy Davis (A History of 
Shopping. 1965 ) historians have either concen- 
trated on the dramatic story of the rise of the 
multiples and department-stores in late Victor 
j r* j...., . rCan limps, or on the equally 


multiples ana ucyui : .. 

ian and Edwardian times, or on the equally 
clamorous question of "where and in whai 
g ' . M Englishwoman 


well-dressed 

Adhurgham, 
1800-1914, 1964). Eco- 


munner the 

bought her clothes" (Alison 
Shops and Shopping, 1800-191 
noinic historians have always been more in- 
terested in production than in consumption - m 
getting rather than spending. Yet, a moment s 
reflection confirms how vital shopkeeping was 
to the expanding economy of the nineteenth 
century, when a population which grew four- 
fold and became heavily concentrated in towns 
and great cities came to rely on a vast army of 
retailers fur the hulk of its food and clothing, its 
pots mid pans, soap and candles and a hundred 
and one more things which a gradually rising 
standard of living removed from the category 
of luxuries into that of necessities. The tnass- 
mniJcei required mass distribution, so that by 
j«;ll there was a .staggering total id 007,31111 
retail outlets in I 'nglamf arid Wales, represent- 
ing one for eve i v lifiy-nine members ol the 
|ii »|iu l;i(i< >1). 

■ II. f. ml, , v \ y/„. .V/| ■ ipAci’f>i’r‘\ 

I™ 1 is ,I ' L ' flIM - in whKh sum,,,;,. 


Many of these trades involved _ 
knowledge nnd skill, in sharp contrast to to- 
day's supermarkets where assistants stack 
shelves with packaged, branded goods an 
press the keys of automatic adding-machines. 
Grocers, for instance, blended their own teas, 
smoked their own bacon in oak sawdust, 
denned fruit, ripened bananas, ground pep- 
per, bottled beer, port and sherry and did a 
score of other jobs which required years of 
experience before a man ( it was always men 
until the First World War) became a first 
hand” at 25 shillings a week. Customers were 
always offered a chair (their dogs a biscuit) and 
‘ladies” whose carriages stopped at the door 


There were dozens and dozens of different 
sorts of harness and parts of harnesses for a 


start." But 


Ties# •»»« 

Charles Evernden of Cranbrook 


also made four or five different sorts of leg- 
ainns horse boots for the animals which pulled 

’ , .. _i iL. UIa linucAC 


merely gave their orders to the obsequious 
If they asked for a Greek sultana 

J * - i: unii Il/prp 


nnd you gave them an Australian you were 
. . « th* mpn hud been 


asking fort rouble , . . When the men had been 
ned they knew everything there was to 


trai 


mowers over the lawns of the big houses, 
gloves and ropes of all kinds, and repaired 
anything from baskets and bellows to surgical 
trusses and rabbit-snares. “For a lot of jobs in 
the old days we didn't even go and buy special 
instruments. They were all home-made 

Of course, there was a price to he paid for all 
this special attention to the individual custom- 
er and it was generally paid by the overwork- 
ed underpaid employee. Shop assistants hail 
to be smartly dressed, courteous yet pushing 


prison or a workhouse. And in WlthA^ I 
hoys between the ages af fourteen 
een were employed in shop-work, 
livery-cur ts and bicycles, humping 
sweeping floors as the first steps in fa 
occupation. 

All this is dealt with well. Winsholeyfa, 
how, despite the competition of multiple*, 
part me nt and co-operative stores, the sej 
shop successfully adapted and sunMqy 
and beyond 1914. He reminds us that fa a 
there were still 345,000 retail outlets, fflft 
of them run by individual proprietonorpn 
of small multiple chains of only twowfc 
branches, and enjoying 46 per cent of it 
retail trade. If we are no longer offered a 
encouraged to open an account to besehb 
quarterly, and guaranteed three defiioisi 
day, the last at 6.30 pm, we might sparei 
thought for those who also served, wtwoc) 
stood and waited. 


Something for Everyman 
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Victorian part-timers 

rm accumulate 

mvlliing but neutral, and it is necessary 

.* . ■ ....mi.nnu in w:ivv thill 


Patrick Joyce 


JOHN HENSON . 

The Penny Capital bit: Astudyofninclceiith- 
cciilury working-class entrepreneurs 
172 pp. Dublin: Gill and Maci n ilia n. Cl. ■ 
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long-term accumulation. The chosen vocabul- 
ary is anything but neutral, and it is necessary 
to describe this popular economy in ways that 
reflect its very ambiguous relationship to capi- 


tn 


talisiu proper. . 

An understanding of penny capitalism com- 


plements our increasing awareness of the pro- 


Tlus short and uiiiissiiining book opens up an 
- f hivinrical inquiry Hint is ol great but 
John! Henson euimatci the I ova 40 pur mifSf 
wnrkmg-elass fumllieshnd p.ar( of (heir s 








pieiueuis wui iiivh.u.i- 5 - ■ 

fmmd unevenness of the development of the 
industrial capitalist economies. Persistence, 
“archaism", and the parallel and com- 
plementary growth of different organizational 
farms (factory and outwork, for example) are 

defining mark; of the “modern", i-j istorians C arc 
anlv.noui adteghg. thfe: sbclil and political 

&& 

s^Pl 

ing than hitherto. P ted and reward- 

•‘^SSSBstsc 


tion and undercapitalization. They 
particularly open to the influence of heg® 
nic forms of liberal, individualist ideotog 
Yet, as this study indicates without puisq 
the point, more often' penny-capitalist artnSj 
represented an escape from wagsdlabfflff.oi 
often a deliberate rejection of the whies d 
competitive capitalism. The search torbi 
pcndence was often prosecuted Mtta dr 
lines, und the communal and.cwea* 


Robert Glddings reminds us in The ( hanging 
Woili of Charles Dickens that “the full and 
cooiplele apprehension of the staggering pnw- 
e/wdenergy of Dickens’s creativity is not just 
ihewacem of academic opinion leaders. Our 
jmeness of Dickens is furthered nnd adjusted 
byeachoew film, or musical, or dramatization , 
cr radio serialization or television adaptation 
or paperback edition.” In consequence, some 
dins contributors are dons, and some are not. 

Dadd Paroissien examines Dickens’s faith 
mOitcature's mission to enlighten, humanize, 
reform, and provide both emotional nnd int- 
agmative satisfaction. Thomas J. Rice deline- 
ates the political background of Baritaby 
Rutland the political allegory the book con- 
tains, while David Craig deplores the injustice 
of Dickens's attitude to the rioting and demon- 
strating crowd, in Bantaby Rudge and else- 


where. Dickens seems to have agreed with 
Henry Morlcy that riot fl nd revolution were 
caused by “political restrictions” rather than 

social evil", so it is appropriate that David 
Trotter, paying tribute to John Carey’s Violent 
Effigy, should study metaphors of circulation 
interchange and stoppage. Bert G. Hornback’ 
author of two good hooks on Dickens, is face- 
tious, sententious and ingenious on “the other 
portion of Bleak House ” - the portion written 
neither by Esther Summerson nor by the omi- 
niscient narrator , but “the portion that you and 
l, as Esther’s ‘unknown friend 1 , have to write" 
- and Jerome Mcckicr also considers Esther 
Summerson. showing how George Eliot, in 
Felix Holt, created Esther Lyon (“cultural 
ambassador to England's workers”) lo stand in 
contrast to her. 

Two of the essays are less successful. Loralee 
MacPike holds that Dickens so influenced 
Dostoevsky that one can see through his eyes 
aspects of Dickens "not available through nor- 
mal critical channels”. Seventeen pages later 
she is still confident of this, but seems to have 
discovered very little. Roger Fowler, invoking 
Mikhail Bakhtin, tries to make virtues of the 
“inconsistencies and discords" of Hard Times 
by classifying it as a “polyphonic novel". This is 


rather like saying a house that collapsed is as 
much a credit to the builder as one that stands 
m splendour, and Fowler is sometimes banal. 
He tells us that beneath Sleary’s idiolect are 
suggestions of a sociolect, which in plain 
English means that, like most of us, Steary has 
his own way of speaking, and his speech is 
working-class. This every child must have 
noticed, and the same child would not need to 
be told that these marks of class origin 
“broaden the basis” of his opposition to the 
middle-class Gradgrind. 

For those general readers who are wearied 
by the jargon of linguistic criticism the book 
has a substantial but readable soft centre. 
David Edgar tells how he adapted Nicklebv for 
the Royal Shakespeare Company; Mike Poole 
reflects on Dickens’s varying fortunes in the 
hands of film-makers and television adaptors, 
and his profound influence on the director 
D. W. Griffiths; while David Ponting, having 
shown how, from a very early age, Dickens 
“was moving towards a career as a professional 
reader" , gives a comprehensive account of how 
he handled his audience which is especially 
interesting to a reviewer whose working-class 
great-grandfather was unfailingly present in 
that audience at Birmingham Town Hall. 
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top satisfaction from moving secretly about 
the tow districts of London, “like Huroun al- 
Raschid in disguise". 

I Dickens's lifelong fascination with ‘The 
vabm Sights'. Angus Wilson has written 
niuri&cu man — • t---.v_.j _m ^wmcmgly about the profound significance 

penny capitalism niighl.thus be ^ of Jasper’s "oriental dream” under the infiu- 
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lur attachment to Victorian middfedaaw 
lions of sclf-hejp (though these idwtifatia 
e m| .;!f ^ orc . Iltmc flic less established within® 
iclnt divisive mntrix of economitoijjBtt- 

fion). There is not n great deal ofcoofctfM 
Mrs Thatcher in (his volumer pennyeputa 
was more often a product of the de&tnasd 
capitalism than an expression ofiltboulj 
In understanding the working das pen; 
capitalism thus presents us with many proh- 
terns and opportunities. It indicates (he grtf 
that class, its dn«? 
its highly amlxgu* 
lo capitalism proper. IlabodW 

- - tl rolo of women and the MlP 

the economic organization of the 
class, in production nnd services asirtfl*!® 
consumption. It simiinriy indicates 
ntbro elaborate than we sometimes 
link between homo and work. lit trsoigw 
contours of penny capitalism John Beasonkas 
pm us -all in his debt. 


the dominant politician In 
dose cooperation with Sir Robert WW. 
the sixteen Scottish representative 
the great majority of the forty-five , 
were little better than a phalanx ;of : 



these stories had over his childish imagination, 
in another story he speaks of the “sweet 
memories’’ with which the name of “the good 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid" is “scented”. Of yet 
another passage Michael Slater in his recent 
Dickens and Women (1983) says: “As always 
with Dickens, The Arabian Nights allusions are 
a sure sign that his emotions arc deeply stir- 


Drood turns out to be an “Arabian Nights 
expedition" (Dickens once invited Wilkie Col- 
lins to one in real life), Datchery is Charles 
Dickens himself, moving like Haroun al-Ras- 
chid in disguise among the subjects of his fic- 
tional kingdom. 

This would explain why Dickens was so 
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and thi violent, those parts of it which wc may 
suppose he ivas conscious of when as a childhe 
sotonedii." There are many references to The 
Arabian Nights in Dickens's work - for exam- 
ple in Martin Chuzzlewlt, chapter 5, David , 
Copperfield, chapters 3 and 59, American . 
Koto, chapter 9- They are frequent in the 
CtoiKu Stories. There Is the detailed 
Hcouitl in “A. Christmas Tree" of the hold 
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